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COMMENTARY 


APRIL— JUNE  1961 


External  The  large  identified  deficit 

position  on  cunent  and  long-term 

capital  account  which  emerged  in  the  second 
half  of  1959  and  continued  into  1961  was  due 
to  a  fall  in  net  receipts  from  current  invisible 
transactions  and  to  a  deterioration  in  the 
balance  of  visible  trade. 

Net  invisible  receipts,  which  had  previously 
helped  to  offset  deficits  on  visible  trade  and 
long-term  investment  overseas,  had  dwindled 
from  £285  million  in  1958  to  £59  million  in 
1960,  owing  mainly  to  increased  government 
expenditure,  a  fall  in  net  receipts  from  interest, 
profits  and  dividends,  and  a  worsening  of  the 
shipping  position. 

The  balance  of  visible  trade  would  have  had 
to  improve  considerably  in  1959  and  1960  if 
it  were  to  compensate  for  the  fall  in  net 
invisible  receipts.  In  fact  it  also  deteriorated; 
and  a  surplus  of  £35  million  in  1958  had 
become  a  deficit  of  £398  million  by  1960, 
though  admittedly  this  is  to  contrast  two  excep¬ 
tional  years.  Exports  rose;  but  imports  rose 
by  much  more,  even  though  the  rise  in  imports 
of  industrial  materials  did  not  appear  to  be 
much  out  of  line  with  the  expansion  of 
domestic  output  and  the  accompanying  increase 
in  stockbuilding  which  had  taken  place. 

The  need  to  increase  exports,  already  present 
in  1959  and  1960,  became  urgent  in  1961,  when 
the  effects  on  the  reserves  of  a  large  underlying 
deficit  were  no  longer  offset  by  an  inflow  of 
short-term  capital.  It  was  necessary  not  only 
to  raise  the  upward  trend  in  exports,  bringing 
it  into  line  with  that  in  imports,  but  also  to 
make  good  the  decline  in  net  invisible  receipts. 
To  sustain  a  satisfactory  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  at  the  same  time  restore  external 
balance,  an  increase  in  exports  of  some  10% 
per  annum  may  well  be  required  for  two  or 
three  years,  assuming  no  change  in  the  present 
terms  of  trade.  If  an  increase  in  exports  on 
this  considerable  scale  is  to  be  achieved  there 
will  have  to  be  a  comprehensive  and  aggressive 


export  drive  leading  to  a  substantial  rise  in  the 
proportion  of  the  output  of  U.K.  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  exported  and  a  reversal  of  the 
persistent  fall  in  the  United  Kingdom’s  share 
of  world  markets  for  manufactures;  the  latter 
will  require  a  sharp  change  in  the  international 
competitive  position  of  U.K.  industry.  The 
changes  required  would  be  more  easily  achieved 
if  there  were  to  be  an  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  manufacturing  industry  unaccompanied 
by  an  increase  in  costs. 

Against  this  background,  developments  in 
the  U.K.  balance  of  payments  in  die  second 
quarter  of  1961  and  the  outlook  for  the 
succeeding  twelve  months  were  unsatisfactory. 
There  were  as  yet  no  signs  that  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  net  invisible  receipts  was  being  reversed. 
There  had  been  a  rise  in  exports  in  the  first 
quarter,  but  this  ceased  in  the  second.  Between 
the  first  and  second  quarters,  exports  of  ships 
rose  sharply  and  there  was  some  improvement 
in  those  of  cars,  but  exports  of  machinery, 
textiles,  commercial  vehicles  and  chemicals  fell. 
On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  a  further 
growth  in  imports  of  capital  goods,  total 
imports  fell,  mainly  because  of  lower  imports 
of  industrial  materials,  reflecting  a  fall  in  the 
rate  of  stockbuilding.  In  consequence  the 
visible  trade  position  improved,  though  it 
remained  in  net  deficit  This  improvement 
could  not  be  counted  on  to  continue  for  long. 
Imports  could  be  expected  to  start  rising  again 
fairly  soon,  although  more  slowly  than  in 
1960,  as  production  rose  and  stockbuilding  was 
resumed  at  a  rate  higher  than  that  of  the  first 
quarter.  Markets  for  industrial  goods  were 
continuing  to  expand  in  the  United  States, 
where  economic  recovery  was  proceeding 
rapidly,  and  also  in  Western  Europe;  this 
could  be  expected  to  provide  wider  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  U.K.  exporters.  In  the  overseas 
sterling  area,  on  the  other  hand,  imports  were 
being  restrained  by  many  countries.  In  all, 
therefore,  any  rise  in  exports  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  more  than  moderate.  The 
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United  Kingdom  continued  to  suffer  by  com*  price  cutting.  Total  hire  purchase  debt  out- 

parison  with  its  competitors  from  the  slower  standing  had  been  rising  since  the  beginning 

growth  of  its  traditional  markets  and  from  its  of  March  and  the  renewed  rise  in  bank 

difficulties  for  both  political  and  commercial  advances  to  the  retail  trade,  to  hire  purchase 

reasons  in  holding  its  position  in  these  markets.  finance  companies  and  to  personal  and  pro- 

On  current  account,  therefore,  a  continued  fessional  borrowers  no  doubt  also  helped  to 

deficit  seemed  likely.  On  long-term  capital  finance  consumers’  expenditure.  At  the  same 

account  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  a  time  consumption  in  the  public  sector  was 

succession  of  further  large  receipts  such  increasing. 

as  the  Ford  money  and  the  advance  debt  Fixed  investment  in  the  public  sector  was 
repayment  by  Western  Germany.  The  outflow  also  rising  rapidly.  In  the  private  sector  invest- 

of  long-term  capital,  including  assistance  to  ment  had  risen  during  the  first  quarter  although 

developing  countries,  was  likely  to  remain  at  running  somewhat  below  the  level  expected 

a  high  level.  A  substantial  net  deficit  on  in  view  of  manufacturing  industry’s  reported 

long-term  capital  account  could  therefore  be  plans.  The  gap  between  intended  and  actual 

expected  to  continue.  expenditure  seemed  to  have  been  due  to  diffi- 

Recorded  non-official  sterling  holdings  of  culties  on  the  supply  side.  The  building 

countries  outside  the  sterling  area  fell  by  £142  industry  was  finding  it  difficult  to  satisfy  a 

million  in  the  period  April — June.  These  very  strong  demand.  In  the  capital  goods 

countries’  official  sterling  holdings  fell  by  £33  industries  new  domestic  orders  continued  in 

million:  this  figure  reflects  the  use  by  Western  April  at  a  high  level,  causing  a  further  lengthen- 

Germany  of  £45  million  of  its  sterling  holdings  ing  in  order  books,  but  although  they  declined 

to  meet  part  of  the  advance  repayment  of  £67^  in  May  there  was  no  significant  contraction  in 

million  post-war  debt  Excluding  this  repay-  the  amount  of  orders  in  hand, 
ment  official  holdings  of  countries  in  North  During  the  first  quarter  a  marked  slackening 
America  and  Western  Europe  both  rose.  Both  had  occurred  in  the  rate  of  stock  accumulation; 
the  official  and  the  non-official  sterling  hold-  this  had  reduced  pressure  on  imports  and 

ings  of  countries  outside  the  sterling  area  reconciled  the  rise  in  final  demand  with  a  rather 

included  some  part  of  the  assistance  received  slow  growth  of  industrial  production  as  a  whole, 

under  the  Basle  arrangements.^®^  Total  hold-  There  had  been  only  a  slightly  more  than 

ings  of  overseas  sterling  area  countries  rose  by  seasonal  rise  in  manufacturers’  stocks  of 

£163  million;  the  reserves  of  Australia  alone,  materials  and  work  in  progress  and  a  less  than 

which  are  primarily  held  in  sterling,  rose  by  seasonal  rise  in  their  stocks  of  finished  goods. 

£130  million  in  this  period,  partly  because  the  There  had  been  some  rise  in  stocks  held  by 

equivalent  of  approximately  £63  million  was  the  distributive  trades,  perhaps  in  anticipation 
purchased  from  the  International  Monetary  of  a  further  increase  in  demand.  Revised 

Fund  in  April.  The  change  in  total  overseas  figures  suggested  that  industrial  output  had 

holdings  of  sterling  was  quite  small  so  that  begun  to  rise  early  in  the  year,  but  the 

the  fall  of  £89  million  in  the  gold  and  con-  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  production  was 

vertible  currency  reserves  was  about  the  same  on  average  little  more  than  1%  higher  for  the 

as  the  deficit  of  £86  million  on  current  and  months  of  April  and  May  than  it  had  been 

long-term  capital  account.  for  the  last  quarter  of  1960. 

In  mid-July  some  economic  indicators, 
notably  the  retail  sales  index  for  June,  which 
Domestic  In  the  early  summer  of  had  by  then  become  available,  suggested  that 

sitnatioB  1961  consumers’  expen-  the  sharp  rise  in  consumption  in  the  first 

diture  appeared  to  be  rising  further.  In  the  quarter  might  have  levelled  off;  it  would, 

second  quarter  total  registrations  of  cars  were  however,  have  been  premature  to  conclude  that 

very  near  the  high  level  of  a  year  previously  this  was  more  than  a  temporary  slackening, 

and  there  was  a  partial  recovery  in  sales  There  were  also  further  signs  that  private 

of  household  durable  goods  due  partly  to  investment  might  begin  to  moderate  some  time 

increased  hire  purchase  and  partly  to  some  in  1962,  but  they  did  not  imply  any  substantial 

See  page  10. 
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modification  of  the  longer-term  outlook  as  a 
whole. 

There  had  been  a  sharp  rise  in  personal  in¬ 
comes  mainly  because  of  increases  in  wages 
and  salaries  earlier  in  the  year.  Throughout 
the  first  half  of  the  year  the  pressme  of  de¬ 
mand  for  labour  was  extremely  high,  with 
severe  shortages,  particularly  of  skilled  labour, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Although  total 
employment  might  be  increased  through  larger 
numbers  of  school-leavers  and  higher  immigra¬ 
tion.  shortages  which,  in  some  regions,  had 
been  restricting  production  for  some  two  years 
seemed  likely  to  persist.  It  was  again  apparent 
that  industries  which  were  not  using  their 
labour  to  the  full  were  not  releasing  skilled 
workers.  This  pressure  of  demand  for  labour 
and  a  renewed  rise  in  the  retail  price  index 
suggested  that  a  further  general  rise  in  wage 
and  salary  rates  had  to  be  expected.  The  rise 
in  incomes  therefore  seemed  likely  to  accelerate 
during  the  winter  of  1961/62.  Furthermore  it 
seemed  probable  that  net  borrowing  on  hire 
purchase  would  continue  to  expand  in  the 
second  half  of  1961  so  that  the  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  incomes  saved,  that  had 
occurred  in  1960  when  hire  purchase  debt  was 
contracting,  was  unlikely  to  be  repeated. 

The  length  of  order  books  in  the  capital 
goods  industries  indicated  that  those  industries 
could  in  general  be  expected  to  be  working 
near  to  capacity  during  most  of  1962  notwith¬ 
standing  any  slackening  in  new  domestic  orders 
that  might  occur.  Delays  in  the  delivery  of 
capital  goods  could  be  expected  to  lead  to 
continued  high  imports  of  manufactures. 

It  therefore  seemed  likely  that  over  the  year 
to  June  1962  the  pressure  of  home  demand, 
which  was  already  excessive,  would  rise  still 
further  and  that  the  rise  in  home  prices  and 
costs  would  continue.  If  the  increase  in 
exports  needed  to  redress  the  precarious  state 
of  the  balance  of  payments  were  to  be  achieved 
these  tendencies  would  require  firm  action 
through  short  and  long-term  measures. 

The  July  The  immediate  problem  in 

measores  July  was  the  Strain  on 

sterling.  In  the  second  calendar  quarter  the 
reserves  fell  by  £89  million  and  they  were  still 
falling  steeply  early  in  July;  in  addition  by  the 
end  of  June  borrowing  outstanding  under  the 
Basle  arrangements  totalled  £323  million.  The 


need  therefore  was  for  action  that  would  in 
the  short  run  contain  the  increase  in  the 
pressure  of  domestic  demand,  relieve  pressme 
on  sterling  and  improve  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  position,  without  at  the  same  time 
making  long-term  aims  more  difficult  to 
achieve.  Time  would  then  be  available  to 
work  out  the  longer-term  measures. 

The  measures  annoxmced  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  the  25th  July  included  a 
number  taken  with  a  view  to  reducing  public 
expenditure.  In  particular,  government  ex¬ 
penditure  overseas  was  to  be  held  in  check; 
the  increase  in  supply  expenditure  in  1962/63 
was  to  be  kept  within  1\%  in  real  terms;  and 
there  were  to  be  certain  savings  in  expenditure 
below  the  line  (in  particular,  the  scheme  under 
which  the  Exchequer  lent  funds  to  building 
societies  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  older  houses  was  suspended).  The 
effect  of  all  these  measures  was  to  reduce  by 
about  £300  million  the  total  of  government 
expenditure  then  estimated  for  1962/63.  The 
Chancellor  also  said  that  proposals  for  new 
private  investments  outside  the  sterling  area 
would  be  more  stringently  examined  than 
before  and  U.K.  firms  operating  overseas 
would  be  encouraged  to  remit  home  a  higher 
proportion  of  their  overseas  earnings. 

The  Chancellor  also  announced  that,  in 
order  to  restrain  consumers’  expenditure,  an 
Order  had  been  made  imposing  a  surcharge 
of  one-tenth  (the  full  amount  permitted  under 
the  Finance  Act.  1961)  of  the  existing  rates  on 
most  Customs  and  Excise  revenue  duties  and 
on  purchase  tax.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
surcharge  would  increase  government  revenue 
by  £210  million  in  a  full  year  and  by  £130 
million  in  the  financial  year  1961/62.  The 
Chancellor  said  that  a  pause  in  the  growth  of 
wages,  salaries  and  dividends  was  essential, 
and  that  in  those  areas  for  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  direct  responsibility  they  would  act 
in  accordance  with  this  policy. 

Also  on  the  2Sth  July  Bank  Rate  was  raised 
from  5%  to  7%  and  further  calls  for  Special 
Deposits  were  made  on  the  London  Clearing 
Banks  and  the  Scottish  banks.  A  rise  in 
short-term  interest  rates  could  be  expected  to 
reinforce  the  other  restrictions  on  credit  and 
might  after  an  initial  fall  in  prices  improve 
conditions  in  the  gilt-edged  market.  The  rise 
in  Bank  Rate  would  also  help  to  check  the 
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outflow  of  short-term  capital,  but  it  was  not 
desired  to  attract  any  substantial  amount  of 
overseas  funds.  The  call  on  the  London  Clear¬ 
ing  Banks  for  Special  Deposits  was  for  the 
equivalent  of  an  additional  1%  of  total  gross 
deposits  in  England  and  Wales,  bringing  the 
total  called  to  3%.  and  that  on  the  Scottish 
banks  for  i%  ot  total  gross  deposits,  bringing 
the  total  called  to  1{%:  half  the  increases 
were  to  be  deposited  by  the  16th  August  and 
the  balance  by  the  20th  September.  The  banks 
were  informed  that  the  authorities  wished  the 
impact  of  this  call  for  Special  Deposits  to  fall 
primarily  on  advances.  The  aim  was  that  the 
recent  rate  of  increase  in  advances  should  be 
greatly  reduced. 

In  addition,  the  banks  were  asked  to  be 
particularly  severe  towards  proposals  for  new 
advances,  or  the  renewal  of  existing  commit¬ 
ments,  for  purposes  of  personal  consumption, 
including  hire  purchase,  and  for  speculative 
building,  property  development  and  other 
speculative  purposes.  If  advances  for  these 
purposes  could  be  reduced  it  would  be  possible 
for  advances  concerned  with  exports,  and  with 
production  which  would  aid  exports,  to  be 
increased  without  any  marked  rise  in  the  level 
of  total  advances  outstanding.  The  Bank  of 
England  drew  the  attention  of  other  banks  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  associations 
of  the  overseas  and  foreign  banks  and  the 
Accepting  Houses  Committee,  to  the  requests 
made  to  the  London  Clearing  Banks  and  the 
Scottish  banks;  and  requested  that  they  should 
also  seek  to  achieve  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  their  advances  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  should  apply  the  same 
general  criteria  when  considering  advances  as 
had  been  requested  of  the  London  Clearing 
Banks  and  Sottish  banks.  The  attention  of 
the  banks  was  also  drawn  to  tl^e  expan¬ 
sion  that  had  occurred  over  recent  months 
in  the  volume  of  commercial  bills  and  to  the 
undesirability  of  any  continued  increase  which 
would  weaken  the  effect  of  the  restrictions  on 
bank  advances.  At  the  same  time  the  Bank 
of  England  asked  the  British  Insurance  Associa¬ 
tion  that  its  members  should  observe,  in 
respect  of  their  own  lending,  a  policy  similar 
to  that  requested  of  the  banks;  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Finance  Houses  Association  and 
the  Industrial  Bankers  Association  was  drawn 
to  the  wish  of  the  authorities  that  restrictions 
on  credit  should  fall  primarily  on  consumers’ 


expenditure.  These  associations  were  informed 
that  the  authorities  did  not  wish  hire  purchase 
finance  companies  to  have  recourse  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  order  to  finance  expansion  of  business 
other  than  that  to  which  they  were  already 
committed. 

At  the  same  time  the  Chancellor  announced 
that  a  request  was  to  be  made  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  for  a  drawing,  des¬ 
cribed  in  more  detail  on  page  8. 

All  these  short-term  measures  could  be 
expected  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  sterling  and 
improve  the  balance  of  payments  in  the  short 
run.  The  relatively  sharp  restriction  of  home 
demand  which  they  entail  will  have  direct 
effects  on  imports  and  in  some  industries  facili¬ 
tate  the  diversion  of  a  higher  proportion  of 
output  to  exports. 

The  Chancellor  stated  that  if  the  necessary 
long-term  improvement  in  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  were  to  be  achieved  it  was  vital  that 
the  rise  in  the  rate  of  investment  in  industry 
should  be  maintained.  Measures  which  would 
directly  curtail  investment  were  avoided;  in 
particular,  no  reduction  was  made  in  initial 
or  investment  allowances,  nor  in  the  main 
investment  programmes  of  the  nationalised 
industries. 

The  Chancellor  emphasised  that  the  success 
of  the  short-term  measures  was  no  more  than 
the  essential  pre-condition  for  solving  the 
longer-term  problems.  He  stated  that  the 
Government  intended  to  introduce  measures 
to  deal  with  these  problems.  In  particular, 
control  over  public  expenditure  was  to  be 
improved  and  it  was  planned  that  in  future 
not  only  should  the  rate  of  increase  be  slowed 
down  so  that  it  did  not  exceed  that  of  the 
growth  of  national  resources  but  within  the 
public  sector  measures  should  be  taken  to  con¬ 
centrate  resources  on  expenditure  that  would 
strengthen  the  competitive  power  and  efficiency 
of  the  country. 

The  Chancellor  also  said  that  an  urgent 
joint  examination  of  the  United  Kingdom’s 
economic  prospects  by  the  Government  and 
industry  would  be  initiated.  The  examination 
would  cover  the  growth  of  production  and  the 
distribution  of  resources.  It  would  try  to 
establish  the  essential  conditions  for  realising 
potential  growth.  The  Government  would 
share  with  industry  the  task  of  relating  plans, 
including  prospective  increases  in  incomes,  to 
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resources.  It  was  essential  for  the  UJC. 
economy  to  be  more  competitive.  The  pause 
in  increases  in  wages,  salaries  and  dividends 
did  not  of  itself  provide  any  lasting  solution 
to  the  problem  of  rising  costs  and  prices.  It 
would  have  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
long-term  policy  which  would  ensure  that 
increases  in  incomes  would  follow,  and  not 
anticipate  nor  exceed,  increases  in  produc¬ 
tivity.  There  was  need  for  more  effort  in  the 
training  of  skilled  labour  and  for  a  determined 
attempt  to  deal  with  out-dated  restrictive  prac¬ 
tices.  The  radical  changes  in  outlook  and 
methods  that  would  be  necessary  might  be 
brought  about  more  easily  if  the  G.A.T.T. 
negotiations  which  were  then  taking  place  were 
to  result  in  a  reduction  of  tariffs. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  long-term 
measures  is  to  improve  the  competitive  position 
of  U.K.  industry  and  enable  exports  to  be 
increased.  Unless  this  is  achieved  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  aims  of  more  rapid  economic 
growth  and  rising  living  standards  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  need  to  achieve  and  main¬ 
tain  external  solvency. 

Foreign  exchange  The  general  uncertainty  and 
and  gold  markets  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
exchange  markets,  which  had  been  precipitated 
by  the  revaluation  of  the  deutschemark  and 
the  guilder  in  March,  persisted  throughout  the 
quarter.  It  diminished  after  a  speech  by 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  on  the  12th  June  in  which  he 
stated  that  in  ail  the  major  financial  centres 
the  monetary  authorities  were  determined  to 
maintain  existing  exchange  parities.  On  the 
20th  June  the  Canadian  authorities  announced 
that  they  intended  to  facilitate  a  reduction  in 
the  exchange  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar, 
which  subsequently  has  been  quoted  at  a  dis¬ 
count  of  around  3%  on  the  U.S.  dollar.^*) 
Although  the  Canadian  dollar  has  not  had 
an  official  exchange  parity  for  several  years 
the  Canadian  action  caused  rumours  of  changes 
in  the  parities  of  currencies  to  start  circulating 
once  again. 

Large  sums  of  overseas  money  had  been 
moved  away  from  London  in  March.  Once 
this  movement  had  started,  overseas  holders 
of  sterling  immediately  began  to  look  much 
more  closely  at  the  United  Kingdom’s  prospects 

<•)  See  Table  18  of  the  Statistical  Annex. 


and  their  implications  for  sterling  and  to  con¬ 
trast  them  with  the  improved  outlook  for  the 
U.S.  dollar.  The  full  seriousness  of  the  United 
Kingdom’s  position  became  more  generally 
realised  when  at  the  end  of  March  revised 
figures  for  the  balance  of  payments  were  pub¬ 
lished  which  showed  that  the  UJC.  current 
account  had  been  in  continuous  and  heavy 
deficit  since  September  19S9.  Subsequent 
items  of  news  that  could  be  interpreted  as 
having  adverse  implications  for  the  United 
Kingdom’s  position,  such  as  a  labour  dispute 
or  unfavourable  visible  trade  figures,  resulted 
in  heavy  selling  of  sterling. 

The  pressure  on  sterling  was  much  less  in 
April  and  May  than  it  had  been  in  March, 
but  became  very  heavy  again  in  June.  Not¬ 
withstanding  continuous  and,  at  times,  very  sub¬ 
stantial  support  provided  through  the  Exchange 
Equalisation  Account,  the  rate  against  the  U.S. 
dollar  fell  from  $2-79J  to  $2-78^  over  the 
period.  Selling  tended  to  be  particularly  heavy 
before  week-ends,  a  time  when  important 
announcements  affecting  exchange  rates  have 
normally  been  made,  but  was  seldom  fully  offset 
by  buying  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
week.  Sterling  continued  under  pressure  until 
the  Chancellor’s  measures  were  announced  on 
the  25th  July.  It  then  recovered  and  the  rate 
against  the  U.S.  dollar  rose  from  $2-78^  on 
the  24th  July  to  $2*79^  on  the  31st  July;  in 
August  it  rose  further  and  stood  at  $2*80^ 
on  the  31st  August 

After  the  announcement  of  the  Chancellor’s 
measures  the  net  withdrawal  of  funds  from 
London  ceased  abruptly.  The  net  demand  for 
sterling  seemed  primarily  due  to  purchases  by 
those  who  had  previously  deliberately  gone 
short  by  deferring  payments  due  in  sterling,  by 
keeping  sterling  cash  balances  at  an  unusually 
low  level  or  by  selling  sterling  forward,  rather 
than  to  the  beginnings  of  any  new  net  inflow; 
though  the  evidence  available  at  this  time  was 
very  scanty.  In  the  first  half  of  August  con¬ 
tinuing  net  purchases  of  sterling  and  a  tendency 
for  some  U.K.  short-term  interest  rates  to  fall 
suggested  that  some  overseas  funds  might  again 
be  moving  to  London,  but  the  amounts  then 
involved  were  reported  to  be  small.  The 
uncertainties  of  the  international  situation  and 
the  demand  for  credit  in  the  fast  reviving  U.S. 
economy  make  it  unlikely  that  overseas  funds 


will  now  flow  to  London  at  a  rate  similar  to 
that  of  the  second  half  of  1960.  A  heavy 
inflow  of  short-term  funds  would  not  be 
welcome. 

During  the  calendar  quarter  ended  in  June 
there  was  considerable  forward  selling  of 
sterling  in  addition  to  selling  for  immediate 
delivery.  As  a  result  the  discount  on  forward 
sterling  against  most  currencies  rose,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  quarter  three  months*  sterling 
was  being  quoted  at  a  discount  equivalent  to 
3f%  per  annum  against  the  U.S.  dollar  and 
per  annum  against  the  deutschemark. 
Rates  for  three  months’  Treasury  Bills  were 
little  changed  over  the  period  in  both  London 
and  New  York.  In  consequence,  the  premium 
in  favour  of  New  York  on  the  Treasury  Bill 
comparison,  allowing  for  the  cost  of  forward 
cover,  rose  from  A%  per  annum  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  quarter  to  1^%  per  annum  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter.  The  widening  of  the  dis¬ 
count  on  forward  sterling  made  it  unprofitable 
for  banks  in  London  to  accept  deposits 
denominated  in  U.S.  dollars,  switch  them, 
covered  forward,  into  sterling  and  employ  the 
proceeds  in  three  months’  deposits  with,  for 
example,  local  authorities.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  graph  on  page  60.  The  outstanding 
amount  of  dollar  deposits  switched  into  sterling 
therefore  fell  during  the  period. 

In  July  the  discount  on  forward  sterling 
widened  further  and  on  the  11th  July  three 
months’  sterling  was  being  quoted  at  a  discount 
against  the  U.S.  dollar  equivalent  to  4^%  per 
annum  making  the  premium  in  favour  of  New 
York  on  the  Treasury  Bill  comparison  over 
2%  per  annum.  Then  sentiment  changed 
abruptly.  It  came  to  be  felt  that  measures 
to  restore  the  exchange  position  would  be 
taken.  In  consequence  the  forward  discount 
on  sterling  began  to  narrow  rapidly  so  that 
by  the  24th  July  it  was  equivalent  to  about 
3%  per  annum  making  the  premium  in  favour 
of  New  York  around  \%  per  annum.  After 
the  rise  in  Bank  Rate  on  the  2Sth  July  the 
increase  in  the  U.K.  Treasury  Bill  rate  had 
the  effect  of  establishing  a  premium  in  favour 
of  London  of  per  annum  by  the  end  of 
the  month,  notwithstanding  a  renewed  widen¬ 
ing  in  the  discount  on  forward  sterling.  If  the 
forward  risk  were  not  covered,  the  margin  in 
favour  of  London  on  the  Treasury  Bill  com¬ 


parison  became  4^%  per  annum.  In  August 
the  Treasury  Bill  comparison  allowing  for  the 
cost  of  forward  cover  showed  little  inducement 
to  move  funds  on  a  covered  basis  either  to 
or  from  London.<*^ 

During  the  quarter  the  price  of  gold  was 
affected  by  sales  by  U.S.  holders,  who  were 
required  under  a  recent  U.S.  Treasury  Order 
to  dispose  of  their  holdings  before  the  1st 
June,  and  also  by  sales,  reported  to  be  large, 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  Furthermore  the  Bank  of 
England,  on  behalf  of  the  Exchange  Equalisa¬ 
tion  Account,  sold  gold.  These  sales  were 
necessary  to  replenish  the  Account’s  holdings 
of  convertible  currencies  and.  together  with  the 
Soviet  sales  and  normal  offerings  by  other  gold 
producers,  they  enabled  several  West  European 
central  banks  which  were  gaining  reserves  to 
increase  their  gold  holdings  without  buying 
substantial  amounts  of  gold  from  the  United 
States  and  without  causing  any  marked  rise 
in  the  price  of  gold  on  the  London  market 
Nevertheless,  uncertainties  over  both  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  and  the  stability  of  the 
reserve  currencies  meant  that  there  was  an 
underlying  tendency  for  the  price  of  gold  to 
rise  on  the  London  market  This  became 
obvious  in  July  when,  partly  owing  to  the 
Berlin  situation,  the  price  of  gold  rose  on  most 
days  and  was  quoted  at  U.S.$3S'14^  per  fine 
ounce  on  the  31st  July.  In  August  the  price 
rose  further  and  was  quoted  at  $35*19^  per 
fine  ounce  on  the  31st  August.  There  was 
also,  throughout  July  and  August  a  strong 
demand  for  gold  coins,  traditionally  purchased 
by  individuals  fearful  of  currency  or  political 
instability. 

U.K.  drawing  on  During  1960  the  United 
the  LM.F.  Kingdom  had  repaid  the 

balance  of  the  drawing  of  U.S.$561  million 
made  on  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in 
1956  and  had  also  voluntarily  repurchased 
sufficient  sterling  to  reduce  the  I.M.F.’s  hold¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  75%  of  the 
U.K.  quota.  (The  I.M.F.  normally  holds  the 
equivalent  of  75%  of  a  member’s  quota  in  the 
member’s  currency  if  there  are  no  transactions 
outstanding  in  that  currency.)  Subsequently 
the  I.M.F.’s  sterling  holding  was  further 
reduced,  as  other  members  drew  sterling,  and 
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in  July  1961  it  represented  some  73%  of  the 
U.K.  quota. 

On  the  2Sth  July  1961  the  United  Kingdom 
requested,  and  on  the  4th  August  the  l.M.F. 
agreed  to  make  available,  facilities  totalling  the 
equivalent  of  U.S.$2,000  million.  Of  this  sum 
the  equivalent  of  U.S.$1.S00  million  was  made 
available  immediately  in  the  form  of  a  draw¬ 
ing  in  nine  different  currencies,  while,  under  a 
standby  arrangement,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
the  ri^t  to  make  additional  drawings  equiva¬ 
lent  to  U.S.SSOO  million.  So  far  as  possibie, 
the  drawing  was  made  in  the  currencies  of 
countries  which  at  the  time  had  a  strong 
balance  of  payments  position.'  Repayment  of 
the  drawing  must  be  completed  within  five 
years.  The  standby  is  available  for  twelve 
months  but,  subject  to  negotiation,  the  facility 
could  be  renew^;  amounts  drawn  under  the 
standby  fall  due  for  repayment  within  three 
years.  As  a  result  of  the  drawing  the  I.M.F.’s 
holding  of  sterling  amounts  to  approximately 
150%  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  quota;  full  use 
of  the  standby  would  increase  this  percentage 
to  a  little  over  175%.  No  member  of  the  l.M.F. 
has  yet  drawn  sufficient  to  cause  the  I.M.F.*s 
holding  of  its  currency  to  exceed  200%  of  its 
quota. 

The  distribution  of  the  drawing  among  the 
nine  currencies  was  as  follows:  $450  million 
in  U.S.  dollars  and  the  equivalent  of  $270 
million  in  deutschemarks,  $270  million  in 
French  francs.  $120  million  in  lire,  $120 
million  in  guilders.  $90  million  in  Belgian 
francs.  $75  million  in  yen.  $75  million  in 
Canadian  dollars  and  $30  million  in  Swedish 
kronor.  Under  an  arrangement  with  the  U.S. 
Treasury  the  U.S.  dollar  element  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  has  been  invested  in  special  non-marketable 
Certificates  of  Indebtedness  in  order  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  New  York  money  market 

Service  charges  of  i%  (£2^  million)  on  the 
drawing  and  of  J%  (£|  million)  on  the  standby 
have  been  paid.  Interest  charges  will  be 
determined  by  the  level  of  the  I.M.F.’s  hold¬ 
ing  of  sterling  and  the  length  of  time  for 
which  the  facilities  are  outstanding:  they  are 
likely  to  amount  to  some  £5  million  in  the 
first  year  and  could  exceed  £10  million  in  the 
third  year.  Whether  charges  are  payable 
in  gold  or  in  sterling  depends  upon  the  level 


of  the  U.K.  reserves^"^  relative  to  the  size  of 
its  quota  at  the  time  the  charges  are  due.  The 
service  charges  due  in  August  were  paid  in 
sterling. 

This  was  the  largest  amount  ever  drawn 
from  the  l.M.F.  and  to  finance  it  the  I.M.F.’s 
holdings  of  certain  currencies,  particularly 
deutschemarks  and  lire,  were  reduced  to  very 
low  levels.  To  restore  its  holdings,  the  l.M.F. 
decided  to  use  $500  million  of  its  gold  hold¬ 
ing  of  some  $2,500  million  to  purchase  one- 
third  of  the  amount  drawn  in  each  of  the  nine 
currencies. 


The  ‘‘Basle  Superimposed  on  a  basic 

Agreement  ”  balance  of  payments 

position  which  was  anything  but  satisfactory, 
events  in  early  March  precipitated  a  speculative 
movement  of  funds  of  a  magnitude  which  had 
not  been  seen  in  the  post-war  years. 

During  the  first  week  of  March  the  deutsche- 
mark  was  revalued  by  approximately  5%. 
This  action  was  taken  by  the  West  German 
Government  in  the  light  of  a  large  and  con¬ 
tinuing  surplus  on  the  balance  of  payments 
combined  with  very  high  domestic  activity. 
The  Dutch  authorities  found  themselves  in  a 
position  of  almost  immediately  having  to  fol¬ 
low  suit  in  view  of  the  interdependence  in 
many  fields  of  the  Dutch  and  West  German 
economies. 

The  result  of  these  actions  was  to  set  off 
an  unintended  and  wholly  unwelcome  wave  of 
speculation  of  whether  the  German  and 
Dutch  moves  were  in  themselves  merely  interim 
moves  and  also  whether  they  portended  a 
general  readjustment  in  exchange  parities.  As 
a  result,  some  currencies,  notably  the  Swiss 
franc,  were  heavily  bought;  London,  which  still 
retained  the  bulk  of  the  inflow  of  short-term 
funds  which  took  place  during  the  second  half 
of  1960,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  selling.  At  this 
stage  sales  of  sterling  were  as  much  due  to 
the  wish  to  acquire  currencies  which  might  be 
revalued  upward  as  to  lack  of  confidence  in 
sterling. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  a  week 
later,  on  the  13th  March,  the  normal  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settle¬ 
ments  was  held  in  Basle.  The  central  bank 
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governors  concerned  discussed  the  problem 
which  faced  them,  which  was  that  unless  they 
took  early  and  effective  action  the  whole 
stability  of  the  foreign  exchange  structure, 
which  had  stood  with  certain  modifications 
broadly  steady  since  1949.  would  be  under¬ 
mined.  This  led  to  what  subsequently  came 
to  be  known  as  the  “  Basle  Agreement  ”  or  the 
“  Basle  arrangements 

The  first  action  that  the  governors  took  was 
to  state  formally  that  the  central  banks 
represented,  namely  those  of  Belgium.  France. 
Italy,  the  Netherlands.  Sweden.  Switzerland, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Western  Germany, 
were  satisfied  that  rumours  about  further 
currency  adjustments  had  no  foundation:  and 
as  a  practical  earnest  of  this  belief  they 
announced  that  the  central  banks  concerned 
were  co-operating  closely  in  the  foreign 
exchange  markets. 

Details  of  the  various  techniques  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  were  left  for  agreement  and  in  practice 
they  varied  widely  but  the  purpose  was  never 
in  doubt.  This  was  to  ensure  that,  despite 
such  pressures  as  might  be  generated  in  the 
foreign  exchange  markets  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  no  party  to  the  so-called  “  Basle 
Agreement”  should  be  forced  by  speculative 
movement  of  funds  to  deviate  from  the  declared 
policy. 

Whilst  no  one  could  estimate  for  how  long 
or  in  what  volume  these  movements  would 
continue,  it  was  clear  in  the  minds  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  that  this  was  essentially  an  essay  in 
short-term  banking  accommc^tion  which 
would  be  reversed  in  a  reasonably  short  space 
of  time,  either  by  a  reflux  of  short-term  funds 
or  recourse  in  due  time,  if  this  reflux  did  not 
occur,  to  one  of  the  international  sources  of 
longer-term  financial  accommodation.  It  was 
agreed  that  to  reveal  at  the  time  the  amount  of 
assistance  given  or  received  might  well  add 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  speculative  problem 
which  the  central  banks  were  attempting  to 
contain. 

In  practice,  the  operation  achieved  its 
objective  and  is  perhaps  an  example  significant 
for  the  future  of  the  power  and  size  of  the  re¬ 
sources  which  can  be  deployed  by  the  leading 
monetary  authorities  when,  as  was  the  case  on 
this  occasion,  they  are  in  agreement  about  the 
aim  to  be  pursued. 


The  pressures  on  sterling  varied  from  month 
to  month  between  the  beginning  of  March  and 
the  end  of  July.  The  largest  amount  outstand¬ 
ing  at  any  one  time  under  the  “  Basle  Agree¬ 
ment  which  included  help  provided  by 
institutions  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the 
conununiqu^  of  the  13  th  March,  was 
approximately  £325  million. 

Assistance  was  received  in  several  forms  and 
the  transactions  have  therefore  affected  a 
number  of  published  statistics.  Assistance 
provided  in  sterling  was  reflected  in  the  figures 
of  overseas  sterling  holdings;  sterling  retained 
in  the  name  of  a  central  bank  was  included 
under  official  sterling  holdings  but  where,  for 
example,  a  central  bank  in  effect  held  the 
sterling  indirectly  through  a  commercial  bank 
in  its  country,  the  amounts  were  included  under 
non-official  sterling  holdings.  Assistance  was 
also  provided  in  the  form  of  currencies  other 
than  sterling.  This  was  included  in  the  balance 
of  payments  statistics  under  the  heading  of 
“Miscellaneous  capital  (net)”.  The  total 
assistance  outstanding  at  the  30th  June  under 
these  headings  was  as  follows: 

£  millions 

Overseas  official  sterling  holdings  ...  112 

Overseas  non-official  sterling  holdings  ...  85 

Miscellaneous  capital  (net)  .  126 

The  sterling  held  by  the  institutions  which 
provided  assistance,  including  the  sterling 
equivalent  of  assistance  denominated  in  other 
currencies,  was  in  the  main  invested  in  U.K. 
Treasury  Bills.  In  so  far  as  these  Bills  were 
the  counterpart  of  assistance  given  by  central 
banks  directly,  they  have  been  included  in 
“  Overseas  official  ”  holdings  of  marketable 
government  debt  in  the  Quarterly  Analysis  of 
Banking  and  Exchequer  Statistics  in  this 
Bulletin.  The  remainder  have  been  included 
in  the  “  Other  home  and  overseas  non-official  ” 
category.  The  figures  for  this  split  on  the  21st 
June  which,  of  course,  include  assistance  re¬ 
ceived  in  both  sterling  and  foreign  currencies 
and  therefore  shown  under  separate  headings 
in  the  balance  of  payments  statistics,  were: 

£  millions 

Assistance  included  in  holdings  of  **  Over¬ 
seas  official”  category .  167 

Assistance  included  in  holdings  of  ”  Other 

home  and  overseas  non-official  ”  category  40 


The  great  bulk  of  the  assistance  provided 
had  been  repaid  by  the  end  of  September. 
There  was  a  small  repayment  in  July,  £200 
million  was  repaid  in  August,  after  £518 
million  of  the  £536  million  drawing  from 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  had  been 
received,  and  a  further  amount  in  September. 

During  the  whole  period  under  review  the 
United  Kingdom  was  additionally  running  a 
deficit  on  current  and  long-term  capital 
account  and  it  was  this  state  of  affairs  which 
made  necessary  the  various  measures  taken  in 
July,  referred  to  on  page  5. 


Capital  and  During  the  first  part  of  the 

money  markets  quarter  prices  of  gilt-edged 
stocks  mostly  rose,  partly  because  the  market 
considered  that  the  budget  proposals  were 
likely  to  lead  to  a  lower  level  of  interest  rates. 
In  the  middle  of  May  a  sharp  fall  in  prices 
began  which  more  than  offset  the  previous  rise 
and  the  Issue  Department  became  a  net  buyer 
in  order  to  steady  the  market.  This  turn-round 
was  in  part  due  to  a  more  general  awareness, 
stimulahMl  by  Ministerial  speeches,  of  the  extent 
of  the  United  Kingdom’s  economic  diflBculties. 
During  the  period  the  other  main  influences  on 
interest  rates  were  the  outflow  of  overseas 
funds,  a  continuing  demand  for  equities,  the 
expected  enactment  of  the  Trustee  Investments 
Bill,  an  unusually  large  volume  of  new  issues 
both  fixed  interest  and  equity,  an  apparent 
increase  in  the  public’s  desire  for  liquidity  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  period,  institutional 
switching  from  short-term  bonds  to  Treasury 
Bills  as  higher  interest  rates  came  to  be 
expected  and  liquidity  ratios  came  under 
pressure. 

Between  mid-March  and  mid- June  the  total 
outflow  of  funds  abroad,  excluding  official 
funds  and  long-term  investment,  may  have 
exceeded  £200  million.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  largest  component  of  this  outflow  was  a 
withdrawal  of  funds  invested  in  Treasury  Bills. 
Gilt-edged  rates  were  affected  indirectly  by 
some  withdrawal  of  funds  deposited  with  banks 
and  hire  purchase  finance  companies  or  lent 
to  local  authorities. 

The  outflow  of  overseas  funds  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  local  authority  market,  where  the 
rate  for  three  months’  money  rose  from  5^% 
to  6%  during  the  period  and  rates  for  longer- 


term  money  from  about  6J%  to  6^%.  Hire 
purchase  finance  companies  were  also  affected 
by  the  outflow  and  some  of  them  raised  their 
dei)osit  rates. 

Although  local  authorities  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  borrowers  of  overseas  money  on 
any  important  scale,  a  significant  and  fairly 
volatile  part  of  their  short-term  deposits  does 
in  fact  come  from  abroad.  This  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  apparent,  because  overseas  money  may 
be  lent  to  U.K.  borrowers  not  only  ffirectly 
but  also  indirectly.  Where  the  transaction  is 
direct  the  money  is  lent  in  the  name  of  the 
overseas  lender,  but  where  money  is  lent 
indirectly  it  is  usually  deposited  with  a  financial 
intermediary  in  London  who  then  employs  the 
funds  with  local  authorities.  This  may  be  an 
overseas  or  foreign  bank  (see  article  on  page 
18),  an  accepting  house  or  a  U.K.  bank.  Much 
the  greater  part  of  the  overseas  funds  employed 
with  local  authorities  and  hire  purchase  ^ance 
companies  is  invested  indirectly;  and  Table  IIC 
of  the  Statistical  Annex  shows  that  loans  to 
local  authorities  by  “Other  Foreign  Banks’’ 
fell  by  £28  million  in  the  quarter  ended  the 
30th  June.  The  analysis  of  advances  by  the 
members  of  the  British  Bankers’  Association 
showed  that  both  local  authorities  and  hire 
purchase  finance  companies  had  increased  their 
borrowing  in  the  quarter  ended  mid-May, 
probably  a  further  indication  that  these 
borrowers  were  replacing  overseas  funds  with 
money  from  home  sources. 

The  continuing  preference  for  equities  did 
not  prevent  a  sharp  fall  in  their  prices  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  period.  In  addition  to  the 
change  in  sentiment  about  the  economic  out¬ 
look,  the  exceptionally  large  volume  of  new 
issues,  both  made  and  pending,  and  calls  on 
the  prior  charges  of  the  steel  companies  were 
probably  important  influences. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  period,  when  it 
became  clear  that  the  next  move  in  interest 
rates  was  more  likely  to  be  upwards  than  down¬ 
wards,  the  discount  market  began  to  protect 
its  position  by  switching  out  of  bonds  into 
Treasury  Bills.  At  the  time  this  switching  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  weakness  of  short- 
dated  gilt-edged  stocks. 

Net  deposits  with  the  clearing  banks  rose 
during  the  early  part  of  the  second  quarter 
substantially  more  than  has  been  usual  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  Most  of  this  rise  occurred 
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when  2^%  Funding  Loan  1956/61  was 
redeemed  in  April:  it  was  not  subsequently 
reversed  during  the  quarter,  although  the  out¬ 
ward  flow  of  overseas  funds,  some  of  which 
had  been  invested  in  debt  other  than  marketable 
government  debt,  could  have  been  expected  to 
cause  some  fall  in  bank  deposits.  It  appeared 
that  there  was  not  only  a  desire  by  the  public 
to  maintain  the  level  of  deposits  relative  to 
rising  expenditure  but  also,  later  in  the  quarter, 
a  specific  wish  to  increase  liquid  balances  at 
a  time  when  there  was  a  threat  that  the  balance 
of  payments  position  and  the  weakness  of 
sterling  might  cause  new  restraints  to  be 
imposed  on  the  economy. 

The  rise  in  deposits  with  the  clearing  banks 
was  accompanied  by  an  expansion  of  their 
advances.  In  order  to  raise  their  liquidity 
ratios  to  a  level  more  usual  for  this  time  of 
the  year  and  to  provide  for  future  commitments 
the  banks  reduc^  their  holdings  of  government 
stocks  by  £102  million  during  the  period. 

The  Exchequer’s  cash  requirement  during 
the  quarter  amounted  to  no  more  than  £57 
million  Receipts  from  non-marketable 
government  debt,  from  the  rise  in  the  note 
circulation  and  from  a  small  increase  in 
indebtedness  to  the  Banking  Department 
enabled  the  Exchequer  to  repay  £117  million 
net  of  marketable  debt,  compared  with  only 
£3  million  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  previous 
year.  Net  purchases  by  the  authorities  of 
£260  million  of  stocks  over  the  quarter  as  a 
whole  were  heavily  concentrated  at  the  short 
end  of  the  market;  they  included  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  2\%  Funding  Loan  1956/61  in  April. 
As  a  result  of  these  purchases  there  was  a  net 
increase  in  borrowing  on  Treasury  Bills  of  £143 
million. 

As  a  result  of  the  measures  announced  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  2Sth 
July,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  Trustee  Invest¬ 
ments  Bill  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on 
the  3rd  August,  prices  in  the  gilt-edged  market 
fell  sharply.  On  the  2nd  August  rumours  bettan 
to  circulate  to  the  effect  that  the  authorities 
intended  to  withdraw  their  support  The  Bank 
therefore  reminded  the  market  that  it  was  not 
the  practice  of  the  authorities  to  support  the 
gilt-^ged  market  in  the  sense  of  pegging  it  at 


M  See  Table  1  of  the  Statistical  Annex. 


any  particular  price  level;  that  the  authorities 
would  continue  to  be  concerned  to  ensure 
orderly  market  conditions  so  that  dealings  at  a 
price  could  continue:  and  that  prices  would 
continue  to  depend  upon  general  market 
conditions. 

There  were  over  the  period  only  small  move¬ 
ments  in  the  tender  rate  for  Treasury  Bills  which 
fell  shortly  after  the  Budget  but  then  rose 
slowly  from  4^%  on  the  12th  May  to  4^% 
at  the  end  of  June.  The  Treasury  Bill  rate  is 
more  directly  affected  by  official  operations  in 
the  money  market  than  are  most  other  short¬ 
term  rates;  up  to  the  end  of  June  official  opera¬ 
tions  were  designed  to  moderate  the  rise  in 
Treasury  Bill  rates.  After  the  rise  in  Bank 
Rate  on  the  25th  July  the  Treasury  Bill  tender 
rate  rose  to  6{^%. 


Special  During  the  banking  quarter 

Deposits  ended  mid-June  advances 

by  the  clearing  banks  rose  by  £143  million. 
Nevertheless  the  rise  in  deposits  and  net 

Exchequer  borrowing  on  Treasury  Bills, 
together  with  the  substantial  reduction  of  the 
banks’  investments,  enabled  the  clearing  banks 
to  increase  their  combined  liquidity  ratio  from 
30-4%  to  32-2%  over  the  same  period. 

Until  the  July  banking  figures  became  avail¬ 
able  the  underlying  growth  in  advances  seemed 
to  have  continued  during  1961  at  its  earlier 
rate  averaging  about  £35  million  a  month,  but 
it  then  appeared  that  the  underlying  rate 
of  growth  had  risen  to  some  £50  million  a 
month  in  June  and  July.  Furthermore,  the 
anaivsis  of  advances  by  all  members  of  the 
British  Bankers’  Association,  which  became 
available  in  June,  showed  a  relatively  sharp 
rise  in  the  rate  of  borrowing  by  groups 
associated  with  consumer  finance  in  the  quarter 
ended  mid-May. 

The  clearing  banks’  holdings  of  commercial 
bills  also  increased.  Over  the  banking  quarter 
to  mid- June  the  rise  amounted  to  £14  million, 
and  in  the  following  month  it  was  £28  million. 
These  increases  made  some  contribution  to 
the  rise  in  the  clearing  banks’  liquidity  ratio.  A 
large  part  of  the  total  growth  in  commercial 
bill  holdings  was  probably  due  to  further 
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recourse  to  bill  finance  in  place  of  bank 
advances.  The  total  commercial  bill  holding 
of  the  clearing  banks,  the  Scottish  banks,  the 
overseas  banks,  the  accepting  houses  and  the 
discount  market  at  the  end  of  June  was  £526 
million,  over  £100  million  more  than  at  the 
end  of  December  1960. 

Advances  by  the  Scottish  banks  increased  by 
£14  million  during  the  banking  quarter  to  mid- 
June  and  more  substantially,  by  a  further  £19 
million,  in  the  next  month.  Total  advances  by 
the  overseas  and  foreign  banks  also  rose  during 
the  quarter  and  there  was  a  very  sharp  rise  of 
£83  million  (50%)  in  advances  by  the  accepting 
houses.  Advances  denominated  in  foreign 
currencies  to  residents  overseas  form  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  total  advances  for  the 
overseas  and  foreign  banks  and  the  accepting 
houses  than  for  the  clearing  banks  and  Scottish 
banks. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the 
decision  was  taken  to  make  further  calls  for 
Special  Deposits,  the  call  on  the  Scottish  banks 
being  at  half  the  rate  of  that  on  the  clear¬ 
ing  banks  because  pressmes  on  the  Scottish 
economy  were  again  less  pronounced,  and  all 
banks  were  informed  of  the  authorities’  views 
on  bank  advances  and  bill  finance.  Banking 
figures  are  analysed  further  below. 


QUARTERLY  ANALYSIS  OF  BANKING 
AND  EXCHEQUER  STATISTICS 

16di  March — 21st  June  1961 

Banking  The  upward  trend  in  net 

deposits  with  the  clearing  banks,  which  had 
been  resumed  in  the  first  quarter  of  1961. 
continued  in  the  first  part  of  the  second  quarter 
but  then  levelled  off.  An  increase  in  this 
quarter  of  £216  million  brought  the  total  rise  in 
net  deposits  in  the  first  half  of  1961  to  £98 
million,  equivalent  to  an  annual  rate  of  around 
£600  million  (about  10%),  if  allowance  is  made 
for  seasonal  factors.  Allowing  for  these 
adjustments  there  had  been  a  rise  in  the  first 
quarter  which  had  probably  been  associated 
with  the  disbursement  of  the  piirchase  money 
for  Ford  shares:  the  further  rise  in  the  second 


quarter  was  associated  with  the  redemption 
of  2^%  Funding  Loan  1956/61  in  April.  In 
May  and  June  net  deposits  rose  no  more  than 
seasonally.  The  fact  that  an  expansion  of 
deposits  which  originated  from  two  special 
factors  was  not  later  reversed  suggested  a  rising 
demand  for  deposits,  especiaUy  as  the  outflow 
of  funds,  some  part  of  which  had  not  been 
invested  in  marketable  government  debt, 
would  normally  have  caused  some  fall  in 
deposits.  This  demand  for  deposits  was  not 
unexpected  in  view  both  of  the  prevailing 
financial  uncertainty  and  of  a  continuing  rise 
in  national  income  and  expenditure. 

The  clearing  banks’  advances  (excluding 
those  to  the  nationalised  industries)  rose  by 
£144  million  during  the  second  quarter,  a  figure 
which  was  somewhat  inflated  by  the  debiting 
of  half-yearly  interest  because  the  make-up  day 
fell  nearer  than  usual  to  the  end  of  June. 
Between  the  middle  of  1960  and  mid-May, 
after  making  some  allowance  for  seasonal  and 
special  factors,  advances  appear  to  have  been 
rising  at  an  underlying  rate  which  has  averaged 
£35  million  a  month,  but  from  mid-May  to 
mid-July  the  rate  of  increase  seems  to  have 
risen  to  about  £50  million  a  month.  These 
figures  need  to  be  treated  with  caution  as  there 
are  grounds  for  believing  that  changes  may  be 
occurring  in  the  seasonal  pattern  which  could 
make  the  existing  seasonal  adjustments  mis¬ 
leading.  Some  acceleration  would  not  have 
been  surprising,  in  view  of  the  rise  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand,  the  need  for  industrial  com¬ 
panies  to  finance  a  high  rate  of  investment  at 
a  time  of  reduced  profit  margins  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  overseas  money  lent  to  the  banks’ 
customers. 

Some  significant  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  growth  of  bank  advances  were  indicated 
in  the  analysis  of  advances  by  all  members 
of  the  British  Bankers’  Association  at  mid- 
May.  Of  the  total  rise  of  £179  million 
(excluding  the  nationalised  industries)  in  the 
three  months  ended  in  May.  advances  to  the 
three  groups  most  closely  concerned  with  con¬ 
sumer  financing  (retail  trade,  hire  purchase 
finance  companies,  and  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional)  accounted  for  £41  million,  or  23%, 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  in  the  previous 
quarter.  Loans  to  “  Other  Financial  ” 
l^rrowers  also  rose  sharply,  while  an  imusual 
rise  for  the  time  of  year  in  lending  to  local 
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authorities  can  be  partly  explained  by  their 
loss  of  overseas  funds;  the  same  cause  may 
also  have  contributed  to  the  rise  in  lending  to 
the  hire  purchase  finance  companies.  Advances 
to  many  industries  continued  to  grow,  those  to 
the  chemical  industry  rising  markedly. 

The  strong  rise  in  deposits  would  have 
enabled  the  clearing  banlu  to  achieve  their 
expansion  of  advances  and  still  maintain,  in 
aggregate,  a  liquidity  ratio  above  30%  with¬ 
out  reducing  their  investments.  In  fact  their 
holdings  of  gilt-edged  stocks  fell  by  £102 
million  during  the  quarter,  partly  because 
some  individual  banks  were  protecting  their 
liquidity  ratios,  partly  because  liquidity  ratios 
were  comparatively  low  for  the  time  of  year 
and  partly,  it  seems,  in  anticipation  of  known 
or  expected  future  commitments;  some  of  the 
fall  in  investments  was  directly  associated  with 
the  April  redemption.  The  combined  ratio  of 
investments  to  gross  deposits  fell  from  16-5% 
to  14*6%  and  the  combined  liquidity  ratio  rose 
from  30*4%  to  32*2%.  Of  the  increase  of  £207 
million  in  liquid  assets,  £191  million  was  in 
Treasury  Bills,  Bank  of  England  notes  and 
coin;  commercial  bill  holdings  rose  by  £14 
million. 

The  experience  of  the  Scottish  banks  was 
similar,  with  deposits  and  advances  rising:  but 
whereas  with  the  clearing  banks  gross  deposits 
rose  proportionately  less  than  advances,  with 
the  Sottish  banks  the  rise  in  gross  deposits 
was  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  advances. 
There  was  little  change  in  their  total  of 
investments. 

The  higher  level  of  deposits  with  the  clear¬ 
ing  banks  and  Scottish  banks  resulted  in  a 
substantial  net  acquisition  of  marketable 
government  debt  and  Bank  of  England  notes, 
despite  the  sales  of  gilt-edged  stocks.  Holdings 
of  Ae  banking  system.^*^  including  a  rise  of  £10 
million  in  direct  holdings  of  the  Banking 
Department,  were  £108  million  higher, 
compared  with  an  increase  of  only  £5  million 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  last  year. 


ESTIMATED  CHANGE  IN  HOLDINGS  OF 
GOVERNMENT  DEBT  AND  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND  NOTES  BY  THE 
BANKING  SYSTEMff) 

16th  MARCH  -  21st  JUNE  1961 

£  millions 

Bank  of  England, 

Banking  Department: 

Direct  holdings  ...  -I-  10 

Indirect  holdingsT*^!  ...  —  -1-10 

Clearing  banks  and 
Scottish  banks: 

Treasury  Bills  ...  +177 

Gilt-edged  Stocks  ...  —103 

Indirect  holdings^cl  ...  +3  +77 

Bank  of  England 

Notes  .  +  21W 

+  108 

Exchequer  The  pattern  of  Exchequer 

financing  in  the  fourteen-week  quarter  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  large  outflow  of 
funds  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  overall 
budget  deficit,  at  £218  million,  was  much  the 
same  as  in  the  comparable  quarter  of  each  of 
the  two  previous  years;  the  effect  of  the  extra 
week  in  June  this  year  was  roughly  offset  by 
the  advance  repayment  of  post-war  debt  by 
Western  Germany  in  April.  The  West  German 
debt  repayment  totalled  £67^  million  of  which 
£22^  inilUon  was  financed  by  the  redemption 
of  a  Treasury  Bond,  not  reflected  in  official 
overseas  sterling  holdings,  and  £45  million  by 
drawing  on  these  holdings.  The  lower  budget 
deficit  forecast  by  the  Chancellor  (now 
expected  to  be  further  reduced  by  the  July 
measures)  will  not  be  fully  apparent  in  the 
Exchequer  figures  until  ffie  main  revenue 
quarter  ending  in  March  1962. 

The  fall  in  the  exchange  reserves  brought  in 
sterling  receipts  of  £131  million;  there  was  a 
net  payment  of  £38  million  on  account  of  other 
external  items  and  a  net  receipt  from  extra- 
budgetary  funds  of  £68  million.  The  last  item 


(a)  "  Banking  system  ”  means  only  the  London  Clearing  Banks,  the  Scottish  banks  and  the  Banking  Department 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  appropriate  figiires  for  other  banks  not  being  available  for  the  same  quarterly 
dates. 

This  table  is  derived  from  Table  2  of  the  Statistical  Annex. 

(c)  Changes  in  the  discount  market’s  holdings  of  government  debt  are  treated  as  changes  in  the  “indirect 
holdings  ”  of  those  from  whom  the  market  has  borrowed  (net). 

Including  some  coin. 
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was  swollen  by  the  receipt  of  money  both  from 
the  sale  of  the  steel  prior  charges  and  from 
the  new  Post  Office  Fund;  prior  to  the  1st 
April  1961  funds  on  the  Post  Office  account 
were  taken  into  the  Budget. 

The  Exchequer’s  cash  requirement  therefore 
was  only  £57  million,  much  less  than  has  been 
usual  in  this  quarter.  Holders  outside  the 
banking  system  reduced  their  holdings  of 
government  debt  and  Bank  of  England  notes 
by  £51  million  so  that  the  banking  system 
financed  total  requirements  of  £108  million. 


ESTIMATED  CHANGE  IN  HOLDINGS  OF 
GOVERNMENT  DEBT  AND  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND  NOTES  BY  HOLDERS  OTHER 
THAN  THE  EXCHEQUER  GROUF«>  AND 
THE  BANKING  SYSTEMfW 
16th  MARCH  -  21st  JUNE  1961 

£  millions 

Government  debt 
Overseas  oflBcial  holders: 

Treasury  Bills  ...  +151 

Gilt-edged  Stocks  ...  —  28  +123 

Other  home  and 
overseas  non-official 
holders: 


Natioiud  Savings 

+  53 

Tax  Reserve  Certifi¬ 

cates  . 

+  33 

Treasury  Bills 

-202 

Gilt-edged  Stocks  ... 

-  96 

Indirect  holdingstcl  ... 

-  19 

-231 

Bank  of  England  Notes 

+  57 

-  51 

Overseas  fwsds  In  spite  of  the 

advance 

debt  repayment  of  £45 

million  by 

Western 

Gennany.^*'^  there  was  an 

unusuaUy  large  in- 

crease  of  £123  million  in 

“ Overseas  official” 

holdings  of  marketable  government  debt  during 
the  banking  quarter.  This  reflected  both 
assistance  received  imder  the  Basle  arrange¬ 
ments  and  an  unusually  large  rise,  amounting 
to  £117  million  in  the  second  calendar 
quarter,  in  the  official  sterling  holdings  of  over¬ 
seas  sterling  area  countries/*^  for  which  a 
drawing  equivalent  to  some  £63  million  from 
the  1.M  J^.  by  Australia  was  mainly  responsible. 

In  sharp  contrast,  marketable  debt  held 
(directly  and  indirectly)  by  “Other  home  and 
overseas  non-official”  holders  fell  by  £317 
million,  or  £357  million  if  allowance  is  made 
f(^  the  effect  of  the  Basle  arrangements, 
following  a  decrease  of  £96  million^^^  in  the 
previous  quarter.  The  total  reduction  of  some 
£410  million^^^  (or  £450  million^^^  allowing  for 
Basle)  in  the  fint  half  of  1961  was  about  the 
same  as  the  increase  of  just  under  £450 
millionW  which  had  occurred  in  the  second  half 
of  1960.  Holdings  of  Treasury  Bills  fell  by  £202 
million  during  the  quarter  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  withdrawal  of  non-official  overseas 
funds  was  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  amount,  either  directly,  or  at  one  remove, 
for  example  as  a  result  of  the  withdrawal  of 
deposits  &om  overseas  banks  in  London. 

Other  evidence  of  the  withdrawal  of  overseas 
funds  during  the  second  quarter  is  to  be  found 
in  a  further  fall,  of  £96  million,  in  non-official 
overseas  sterling  holdings  these  would  have 
fallen  further  had  it  not  been  for  the  Basle 
arrangements.  In  addition  acceptances  out¬ 
standing  for  account  of  overseas  residents  rose 
by  £12  million.  These  figures  imply  a  sub¬ 
stantial  outflow  in  the  second  calendar  quarter. 
For  comparison  with  the  fall  in  holdings  of 
marketable  government  debt  in  the  quarter 
16th  March — 21st  June,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
some  allowance  for  the  difference  in  dates. 
Because  of  the  heavy  outflow  which  must  have 
been  taking  place  in  the  second  half  of  March 
the  total  outflow  of  funds  abroad,  excluding 


(•>  The  Exchequer,  the  Paymaster  General,  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  the  Exchange  Equalisation 
Account  and  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

(h)  This  table  is  derived  from  Tables  1  and  2  of  the  Statistical  Annex. 

M  Including  some  overseas  official. 

W  The  Treasury  Bond  held  by  Western  Germany,  which  was  redeemed  during  the  period,  is  not  included  in 
marketable  government  debt. 

M  See  Table  17  of  the  Statistical  Aimex. 

(f)  These  figures  exclude  the  temporary  investment  of  £131  million  in  Treasury  Bills  on  account  of  the  Ford 
purchase. 

it)  **  Other  funds  ”  in  Table  17  of  the  Statistical  Aimex. 


official  funds  and  long-term  investment, 
between  mid-March  and  mid-June  was 
probably  greater  than  in  the  calendar  quarter 
and  may  have  exceeded  £200  million.  Some 
of  this,  however,  did  not  involve  sales  by  over¬ 
seas  residents  of  marketable  government  debt. 
For  example,  although  deposits  of  overseas 
residents  with  the  overseas  banks  and  the 
accepting  houses^"^  were  little  changed  during 
the  quarter,  deposits  denominated  in  currencies 
other  than  sterling  increased  and  there  was  thus 
a  net  withdrawal  of  sterling  deposits  from  these 
institutions.  They  in  turn  withdrew  £33 
million  from  local  authorities  and  also  reduced 
their  holdings  of  Treasury  Bills  and  other 
sterling  bills. 

Sales  of  government  debt  by  non-official 
overseas  holders  made  directly,  and  indirectly 
in  the  sense  of  funds  withdrawn  from  the  dis¬ 
count  market,  may  together  have  accounted  for 
around  a  third  of  the  total  reduction  of  £317 
million  in  holdings  of  marketable  government 
debt  by  the  “Other  home  and  overseas  non- 
official”  group.  Withdrawals  of  non-official 
overseas  money  from  other  forms  of  employ¬ 
ment,  such  as  local  authority  debt  or  deposits 
with  hire  purchase  finance  compardes  or  over¬ 
seas  banks,  affect  either  bank  advances  or  bank 
deposits,  or  are  responsible  at  one  or  more  re¬ 
moves  for  selling  of  government  debt  by 
“  other  home  ”  holders;  and  if  these  secondary 
effects  are  taken  into  account,  the  outflow  of 
overseas  funds  must  be  regarded  as  responsible 
for  more  than  half  of  the  above  total  of  £317 
million. 


The  private  The  private  sector’s 

sector  financial  surpltis  in  the 

second  quarter  of  1961  was  probably  slightly 
greater  than  it  had  been  in  the  same  quarter 
of  1960,  the  increase  reflecting  both  a  reduced 
deficit  on  current  account  in  the  balance  of 
payments  and  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
financial  deficit  of  the  public  sector.  Between 
the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1961,  however, 
the  private  sector’s  surplus  probably  remained 
about  the  same,  if  allowance  is  made  for 
seasonal  factors,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  the  uneven  flow  of  revenue  into  the 
Exchequer. 

M  See  Tables  11  and  12  of  the  Statistical  Annex. 


Within  the  sector  there  are  indications  that 
the  financial  surplus  of  persons  may  have  fallen 
slightly,  with  a  compensating  rise  for  com¬ 
panies.  During  the  quarter  personal  savings 
may  have  been  tending  to  fall,  or  at  least  to 
stop  increasing,  for  there  was  a  renewed  rise  in 
hire  purchase  expenditure;  outstanding  hire 
purchase  debt  increased,  after  falling  in  each 
of  the  three  previous  quarters.  There  was  also 
a  renewed  increase  in  personal  bank  advances. 
While  identified  borrowing  by  persons  was 
thus  rising,  net  subscriptions  to  National 
Savings  fell  fairly  sharply.  The  decline  was 
particularly  marked  in  National  Savings 
Certificates,  for  which  subscriptions  were  lower 
than  usual  and  repayments  higher,  so  that 
there  was  a  net  repayment  in  the  quarter.  This 
may  have  reflected  a  fall  in  the  financial  surplus 
of  persons.  It  may  also  be  that  the  yield  on 
National  Savings  Certificates  (allowing  for  tax 
exemption)  no  longer  compared  favourably 
with  that  offered  by  some  other  comparable 
forms  of  investment.  Persons  may  therefore 
have  been  switching  into  local  authority  debt, 
hire  purchase  finance  company  deposits, 
equities  or  bank  deposits.  Personal  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  Tax  Reserve  Certificates  were 
maintained,  in  spite  of  the  surtax  concessions 
announced  in  the  Budget,  and  there  was  little 
decline  in  net  lending  to  building  societies;  net 
borrowing  from  them  showed  a  small  increase 
over  the  low  level  of  the  preceding  quarter. 

Companies’  savings  are  unlikely  to  have 
risen  during  the  quarter,  as  profits  remained 
under  pressure,  but  their  financial  surplus  may 
have  been  increased  slightly  through  a  con¬ 
tinued  fall  in  the  rate  of  stock  accumulation. 
Bank  advances  to  ’  non-financial  ’  companies 
showed  no  signs  of  falling  off  and,  as  in  the 
first  quarter,  these  advances  were  supplemented 
by  a  considerable  amoimt  of  bill  finance. 
Capital  issues  continued  to  bring  in  funds  at  a 
high  rate.  With  the  recovery  in  hire  purchase 
business  and  the  outflow  of  overseas  funds,  hire 
purchase  finance  companies  increased  their 
borrowing  from  banks,  and  members  of  the 
Finance  Houses  Association  also  continued  to 
add  to  their  deposit  liabilities.  Some  other 
financial  institutions  also  borrowed  more,  both 
on  capital  issues  (particularly  investment  trusts) 
and  on  bank  advances.  Subscriptions  by 
companies  for  Tax  Reserve  Certificates  were  a 
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little  below  a  year  before,  perhaps  because  of 
continuing  pressure  on  their  liquid  reserves  and 
possibly  al^  because,  in  spite  of  the  increase 
in  profits  tax,  it  may  have  been  expected  that 
lower  profits  would  in  many  cases  give  rise  to 
reduced  tax  liabilities. 

There  was  thus  some  falling  off  in  net  sales 
of  non-marketable  government  debt;  this  had 
been  foreseen.  In  view  of  the  pressures  on 
liquidity  generated  by  the  Budget  and  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  changes  in  indirect  taxation  and 
the  other  measures  announced  on  the  25th 
July,  a  continued  decline  in  net  receipts 
compared  with  the  previous  financial  year  may 
be  expected. 

The  analysis  above  of  the  outflow  of  funds 
abroad,  excluding  official  funds  and  long-term 
investment,  led  to  the  tentative  conclusion  that 
sales  of  marketable  government  debt  by  “  other 
home”  holders  accounted  for  a  substantial 
part,  perhaps  around  two-thirds,  of  the  total  fall 
of  £317  mMon  in  the  holdings  of  the  “Other 
home  and  overseas  non-official”  group.  To 
some  extent  the  sales  by  “  other  home  ”  holders 
were  no  doubt  indirectly  due  to  withdrawals  of 
overseas  funds  from  them.  But  if  the  evidence 
is  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  more  than 
seasonal  rise  in  deposits  with  the  clearing 
banks,  it  suggests  that  the  private  sector  as  a 
whole  was  switching  during  the  second  quarter 
out  of  gilt-edged  stocks  into  bank  deposits; 
the  redemption  of  2^%  Funding  Loan  1956/61 
was  an  important  factor.  There  is  no  direct 
evidence  of  such  a  switch,  or  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  part  which  may  have  been 
played  in  it  by  either  companies  or  persons; 
but  in  the  prevailing  economic  uncertainty 
some  attempt  by  the  private  sector  to  increase 
its  liquidity  could  be  expected. 

The  fall  of  £19  million  in  indirect  holdings 
of  government  debt  by  the  “  Other  home  and 
overseas  non-official”  group  (and  by  some 
“Overseas  official”  holders)  reflected  an  in¬ 
crease  of  £51  million  in  borrowing  from  the 
discount  market  on  commercial  bills  less  a  rise 
of  £28  million  in  lending  to  the  discount 
market;  the  further  £4  million  reflected  changes 
over  the  quarter  in  the  discount  market’s  other 


assets  and  liabilities.  The  market’s  holdings 
of  government  debt  fell  by  £16  million  despite 
an  increase  of  £3  million  in  its  borrowing  from 
the  banking  system.  The  market’s  holdings  of 
commercial  bills  rose  by  £94  million  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year,  an  increase  of 
87%.  This  increase  was  due  mainly  to  an 
increase  in  the  total  supply  of  bills  but  also, 
to  some  extent,  to  selling  by  the  overseas  banks. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period,  when  it  became 
clear  that  interest  rates  were  likely  to  move 
upwards  rather  than  downwards,  the  discount 
market  began  to  switch  out  of  bonds  into 
Treasury  Bills,  so  that  in  the  quarter  as  a 
whole  its  holdings  of  gilt-edged  stocks  fell  by 
£33  million  and  its  Treasury  BUIS  rose  by  £17 
mUlion. 

Most  budding  society  interest  rates  had  last 
been  changed  in  July  1960.  During  the  foUow- 
ing  twelve  months  rates  for  competing  forms 
of  savings  such  as  loans  to  local  authorities 
and  deposits  with  finance  houses  had  risen, 
and  budding  societies  had  consequently 
experienced  a  slower  inflow  of  funds  and  a  rise 
in  the  rate  of  withdrawals.  Their  desire  to 
attract  further  funds,  the  increase  in  profits  tax 
announced  in  the  Budget  and  higher  manage¬ 
ment  expenses  caused  the  Budding  Societies 
Association  to  recommend,  on  the  2nd  June, 
that  from  the  1st  October  the  rate  of  interest 
paid  on  ordinary  shares  should  be  raised  from 
3^%  to  3|%  (income  tax  paid)  and  that 
charged  on  mortgages  from  6%  to  6^%.  Most 
societies  announced  that  they  accepted  this 
recommendation  and  many  have  already 
brought  the  new  rates  into  effect. 

In  Augtist  the  Finance  Houses  Association 
raised  its  maximum  permitted  charges  by  1% 
and  members  have  raised  their  actual  charges 
by  l-li%.  In  addition  it  was  recommended 
that  down-payments  required  for  most 
vehicles  less  than  three  years  old  should  be 
raised  from  20%  to  25%,  and  for  vehicles  over 
three  years  old  from  25%  to  33^%.  These 
measures,  recommended  for  commercial 
reasons,  wdl  reinforce  the  Government’s 
restrictions  on  consumer  spending  and  will 
help  to  prevent  a  rise  in  total  outstanding  debt 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
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THE  OVERSEAS  AND  FOREIGN  BANKS  IN  LONDON 


The  first  hanks  established  with  head  offices 
in  London,  but  specifically  intended  to  operate 
abroad,  date  from  the  I830’s.  They  were  set 
up  to  serve  a  world  in  which  London  was  a 
principal  centre  of  trade,  much  of  it  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  what  were  then  its 
dependent  territories.  This  country  was  the 
leading  industrial  nation,  with  a  large  domestic 
market  for  raw  materials  and  food,  favourably 
placed  on  the  shipping  routes  between  the 
primary  producing  countries  and  Europe;  and 
its  interest  in  the  development  of  resources 
overseas  encouraged  the  provision  of  both 
long-term  capital  and  short-term  finance  which, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  helped  to 
generate  a  large  surplus  on  current  account. 

To-day  many  of  the  territories  with  which 
this  trade  was  conducted  are  autonomous,  with 
their  own  currency  and  banking  systems  and 
their  own  develop^  industries:  yet  the  over¬ 
seas  banks,  or  their  lineal  descendants,  survive. 
While  many  of  them  form  an  important  part  of 
the  domestic  banking  structure  in  their  spheres 
of  operation,  they  still  lead  in  their  original 
function,  the  finance  of  international  trade.  To 
them  have  been  added  other  banks  of  their  own 
type  and  the  London  offices  of  banks  with  head 
offices  abroad,  both  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
in  foreign  countries. 

By  1914  a  numerous  and  intricate  community 
of  both  kinds  was  in  being,  only  to  be  curtailed, 
in  numbers  and  business,  by  war.  The  progress 
made  in  the  1920’s  in  re-establishing  this 
community,  albeit  with  a  changing  composition, 
was  again  gravely  set  back  by  war:  and  again 
has  been  resumed.  There  are  now  roughly  as 
many  overseas  and  foreign  banks  operating  in 
London  as  there  were  fifty  years  ago;  and  their 
particular  interest  at  present  lies  in  the  large 
part  they  play  in  the  acceptance  and  deploy¬ 
ment  of  funds  moving  to  London  from  abroad. 

To  classify  the  overseas  and  foreign  banks 
is  not  easy.  Of  the  present  total  of  some 
eighty,  about  half  are  the  head  offices  of 
British  banks  most  of  whose  other  offices  are 
overseas,  or  the  London  offices  of  banks  whose 
head  offices  are  elsewhere  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  These  banks  are  usually  described  as 
“  British  overseas  banks  ”  and  thirty-three  of 


them  now  belong  to  the  British  Overseas  Banks 
Association.  Among  the  overseas  banks  not 
belonging  to  this  association  are  the  London 
offices  of  the  central  banks  of  Australia  and 
India. 

The  other  half  are  the  London  branches  or 
subsidiaries  of  banks  with  head  offices  out¬ 
side  the  Commonwealth,  generally  known  as 
“  foreign  ”  banks.  The  only  formal  association 
of  these  banks  is  the  Foreign  Banks  and 
Affiliates  Association,  which  has  nineteen 
members  of  which  six  are  French  and  most  of 
the  remainder  European.  The  eight  American 
banks  with  branches  in  London  are  not  in  this 
association;  but  they  appoint  a  representative 
who  forms  a  point  of  contact  with  the 
authorities  in  matters  concerning  the  American 
banks  as  a  whole.  Some  fifteen  foreign  banks 
conducting  an  active  banking  business  belong 
to  none  of  these  associations  and  groups. 

Besides  all  these,  there  are  at  the  moment 
more  than  twenty  “  representative  offices  ”  of 
foreign  banks  which  do  not  maintain  branches 
in  London.  These  do  no  banking  business  of 
their  own  but  facilitate  business  between  their 
own  offices  abroad  and  London  banks,  and 
provide  a  two-way  service  of  information. 
Italian  banks  have  the  largest  number  of 
representative  offices,  followed  by  Japanese  and 
U.S.  banks.  Needless  to  say,  a  complete  list 
of  London  banks  doing  overseas  business 
would  include  the  clearing  and  other  pre¬ 
dominantly  domestic  banks,  the  merchant 
banks  and  the  accepting  houses. 

Details  of  the  main  assets  and  deposit 
liabilities  of  the  overseas  and  foreign  banks  for 
various  dates  from  1951  to  1959  were  supplied 
to  the  Radcliffe  Committee,  which  was  the 
first  time  such  figures  had  been  made  available. 
The  series  has  been  continued  half-yearly 
from  the  30th  June  1959  to  the  31st  December 
1960  and  quarterly  thereafter,  and  has  been 
welcomed  for  regular  publication  in  this 
Bulletin.  These  voluntary  returns  are  made  by 
the  members  of  the  two  associations  referred  to 
above  and  by  the  group  of  American  banks, 
and  therefore  do  not  yet  cover  all  the  overseas 
and  foreign  banks.  Nevertheless  they  form  a 
notable  source  of  new  information:  but  in¬ 
formation  that  is  not  easy  to  interpret  because 
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of  the  nature  of  the  business  which  they  cover. 
A  list  of  the  banks  making  the  returns  is  given 
on  page  23. 

Deposits  with  the  The  overseas  and  foreign 
banks  accept  deposits  in 
London  both  in  sterling  and  in  foreign  curren¬ 
cies.  The  figures  in  Table  11  of  the  Statistical 
Annex  do  not  distinguish  between  the  two  types, 
but  include  the  foreign  currency  deposits  at  their 
sterling  equivalents.  Total  deposits  with  the 
three  groups  of  banks  increased  steeply  during 
1958,  and  the  rise  quickened  after  the  extension 
of  convertibility  in  December  of  that  year.  At 
the  end  of  1958  deposits  totalled  £873  million, 
and  at  the  end  of  June  1961  £1.560  million. 
Of  this  total  about  three-quarters  was  due  to 
banking  offices  overseas  and  to  other  overseas 
residents,  and  one-quarter  to  U.K.  residents. 

The  three  main  sources  of  deposits  with  the 
overseas  and  foreign  banks,  the  flow  from  each 
of  which  has  grown  greatly  since  the  end  of 
1958,  are  shown  in  the  table: 


Totol  Current  &  Deposit  Account 


Total 


CURRENT  AND  DEPOSTT  ACCOUNTS^o; 


Total 

U.K. 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Odier 

Overseas 

Residents 

Unallocated 

British  Overseas  Banks 

31st  E>ecember  19S8  ... 

572-6 

113-0 

327-2 

81-9 

50-5 

30th  June  1961 

819-2 

246-3 

365-2 

207-7 

— 

American  Banks 

31st  December  1958  ... 

129-0 

58-5 

28-9 

38-6 

3-0 

30tb  June  1961 

447-9 

95-1 

216-9 

135-9 

— 

Other  Foreign  Banks 

31st  December  1958  ... 

171-0 

21-7 

109-6 

36-2 

3-5 

30th  June  1961 

293-1 

56-4 

196-0 

40-7 

— 

Total 

31st  December  1958  ... 

872-6 

193-2 

465-7 

156-7 

57-0 

30th  June  1961 

.  1.560-2 

397-8 

778-1 

384-3 

— 

Most  of  the  steep  rise  shown  since  1958  has  Any  assessment  of  the  volume  of  such  fimds 
occurred  in  foreign  currency  deposits,  pre-  outstanding  must  take  account  of  double 

dominantly  in  U.S.  dollars  or  “  Euro-dollars  counting  in  the  figures.  There  is  double  count- 

These  deposits  are  mostly  made  by  banks  in  ing  in  the  figures  of  the  total  of  these  funds 

Western  Europe,  and  are  part  of  the  greatly  when  a  bank  in  one  financial  centre  lends  to  a 

increased  volume  of  short-term  funds  which  bank  in  another  which  in  turn  lends  to  a  third, 

now  move  readily  from  one  international  centre  There  is  also  double  counting  in  the  figures 

to  another.  of  currency  deposits  outstanding  within  a 

W  These  figures  are  extracted  from  Table  11  of  the  Statistical  Annex,  to  which  reference  should  be  made  for 
definitions  and  notes. 
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financial  centre;  for  instance,  the  figures  for 
total  foreign  currency  deposits  with  the  over¬ 
seas  and  foreign  banlu  in  London — ^which  form 
part  of  the  total  deposits  shown  in  the  table 
above — include  money  lent  by  one  of  these 
banks  to  another.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
valid  comparisons  of  movements  in  the  total 
deposit  liabilities  of.  on  the  one  hand,  the 
overseas  and  foreign  banks,  and.  on  the  other, 
banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  doing  a  primarily 
domestic  business. 

When  there  is  on-lending  of  currency 
deposits  (to  other  banks  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom)  it  normally  appears  in  the  assets  of  the 
lending  bank  as  a  balance  with  another  U.K. 
bank,  and  in  deposits  with  the  borrowing  bank 
as  a  liability  to  a  U.K.  resident.  Even  the 
figures  for  foreign  currency  liabilities  to  over¬ 
seas  residents  are  themselves  not  entirely  free 
from  double  counting  because,  for  example, 
currencies  deposited  by  overseas  residents  with 
banks  in  London  doing  brokerage  business  in 
this  field  may  be  re-lent  by  them  abroad  and 
then  may  be  re-deposited  by  the  borrower  with 
a  different  bank  in  London.  In  June  1961  the 
total  of  foreign  currency  deposits  held  with  the 
overseas  and  foreign  banks  by  banking  offices 
overseas  and  other  overseas  residents  was 
nearly  £5(X)  million,  over  40%  of  the  total  of 
deposits  with  these  banks  from  overseas.  Of 
the  total  of  £500  million,  about  £300  million 
was  held  with  American  banks  and  about  £125 
million  with  British  overseas  banks.  There  is 
no  means  of  estimating  the  extent  by  which 
these  figures  would  need  to  be  reduced  in  order 
to  eliminate  double  counting. 

Sterling  deposits  with  the  overseas  and 
foreign  banks  have  also  risen  since  1958.  They 
represent  in  part  the  working  balances  of  the 
banks*  overseas  offices  and  customers,  in  part 
the  reserves  of  the  overseas  offices,  and  in  part 
balances  of  U.K.  residents.  The  increase  in 
resident  sterling  deposits  with  the  overseas  and 
foreign  banks  since  1958  may  have  been  pro¬ 
portionately  a  little  greater  t^n  that  of  other 
U.K.  banks. 

The  rate  offered  by  the  overseas  and  foreign 
banks  for  resident  sterling  deposits  is  normally 
that  ruling  in  London  (namely  2%  below  Bank 
Rate  for  deposits  at  seven  days’  notice).  The 
rates  for  other  deposits,  however,  and 
particularly  for  foreign  currency  deposits, 
as  shown  by  the  graph  on  page  M.  fluctuate. 
The  other  terms  also  vary  widely,  especially 


the  period  of  notice  of  withdrawal  required: 
deposits  may  be  “  at  call "  or  fixed  for  periods 
of  up  to  three  months  or  more. 

Foreign  exchange  The  growth  of  the  Euro- 
deaiing  dollar  market  has  drawn 

attention  to  only  one  facet  of  the  overseas  and 
foreign  banks’  operations.  They  have  however 
for  long  been  prominent  in  exchange  business. 
Naturally  the  British  overseas  banks  have 
handled  most  of  the  business  in  the  currencies 
of  their  countries  of  ofieration :  both  they  and 
the  foreign  banks  also  contribute  to  the  breadth 
of  the  London  market  in  currencies  of  inter¬ 
national  status.  There  is  insufficient  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  allow  any  calculation  of  the 
proportion  of  business  in  ffie  foreign  exchange 
market  done  by  any  one  group  of  banks;  but 
in  numbers  no  less  ffian  two-thirds  of  the  banks 
in  London  authorised  to  deal  in  specified 
currencies  are  overseas  and  foreign  banks. 
Experience  and  status  are  the  only  criteria  in 
such  appointments. 

Foreign  cnrrcncy  Because  the  overseas  and 
foreign  banks  are  active 
foreign  exchange  dealers,  they  can  quickly 
augment  their  deposits  and  assets,  and  re¬ 
arrange  their  assets  between  foreign  currencies 
and  sterling.  In  practice  they  match  nearly  all 
(about  nine-tenths  in  June  1961)  of  their  total 
foreign  currency  liabilities  with  holdings  of 
foreign  currency  assets;  the  remainder  would  be 
exchanged  (or  “  switched  ”)  into  sterling. 

Foreign  currency  assets  are  included  mainly 
under  advances  to  overseas  banking  offices. 
The  statistics  do  not  show  the  sterling  and 
currency  elements  of  this  item  separately,  but 
the  total  of  such  advances  by  the  overseas  and 
foreign  banks  rose  from  about  £100  million  in 
December  1958  to  over  £500  million  in  June 
1961.  Within  these  totals,  advances  by  the 
American  banks  rose  from  about  £10  million 
to  about  £270  million;  probably  representing, 
in  large  part,  dollar  deposits  re-lent  by  these 
banks  to  their  head  offices.  Some  foreign 
currency  business  is  also  recorded  under 
advances  to  U.K.  residents  and  advances  to 
other  overseas  residents. 

Steriing  wmetM  Apart  from  the  balances 
which  they  hold  with  other  U.K.  banks,  the 
banks'  sterling  assets  fall  into  four  main  groups: 
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holdings  of  government  debt;  loans  to  the 
money  market;  loans  to  local  authorities;  and 
holdings  of  commercial  bills  and  advances. 
The  form  in  which  the  banks  hold  their  sterling 
assets  is  determined  wholly  by  commercial 
requirements.  Because  the  activities  and  the 
spheres  of  operation  of  these  banks  vary  so 
widely  and  because  their  London  operations 
form  only  a  part  of  their  total  business, 
they  neither  observe  a  conventional  minimum 
liquidity  ratio  nor  indeed  have  an  agreed 
definition  of  liquid  assets.  Consequently  they 
are  neither  automatic  lenders  to  the  money 
market  nor  holders  of  Treasury  Bills;  but 
practical  needs  lead  them  to  hold  a  proportion 
of  their  sterling  assets  in  these  forms;  and 
many  banks  supplement  their  liquidity  by  hold¬ 
ing  government  bonds. 
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1.  Holdings  of  In  June  1961  the  over- 
government  debt  seas  and  foreign  banks 
held  some  £360  million  of  marketable 
government  debt  (Treasury  Bills  and  British 
government  and  government  guaranteed 
securities).  Although  this  was  only  about 
2%  of  total  marketable  government  debt  at 
this  date  (compared  with  11%  held  by  the 
clearing  banks)  the  holdings  of  the  overseas 
and  foreign  banks  are  large  enough,  and,  as 
the  graph  shows,  fluctuate  enough,  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  markets.  The 
Treasury  Bill  holdings  of  the  banks  have 
dropped  considerably  since  their  peak  in 


1958,  perhaps  because  loans  to  local  authori¬ 
ties  have  proved  more  profitable. 

The  British  overseas  banks,  many  of  which 
keep  at  least  part  of  their  reserves  in  London, 
are  much  more  important  holders  of  govern¬ 
ment  debt  than  the  other  two  groups.  Until 
March  1961  investments  in  British  govern¬ 
ment  and  government  guaranteed  securities 
formed  the  largest  item  among  the  British 
overseas  banks’  assets.  Most  of  the  securities 
held  had  over  five  years  to  run  to  maturity, 
but  the  proportion  of  short-dated  bonds  has 
recently  increased.  The  ratio  of  investments 
to  deposits,  which  had  previously  ranged 
between  45%  and  55%,  fell  below  40%  in 
March  1961;  but  total  investments  at  that 
date  (£309  million)  were  only  £8  million 
below  the  peak  reached  in  December  1959. 

The  American  banks  and  the  “Other 
foreign  banks  ”  are  less  important  as  holders 
of  government  stocks. 

2.  Loans  to  the  The  overseas  and  foreign 

London  money  banks  are  an  important 
fnarket  source  of  funds  for  the 

discount  houses.  All  three  groups  of  banks 
lend  to  the  money  market  on  a  substantial 
scale.  At  the  30A  June  1961  their  lending 
totalled  £137  million,  or  15%  of  the  funds 
(excluding  capital  and  reserves)  borrowed  by 
the  discoimt  houses  at  that  date.  This  per¬ 
centage  has  frequently  been  higher;  in 
December  1953  it  was  25%. 

3.  Loans  to  local  Local  authority  borrow- 
authorities  ing  from  the  market, 

rather  than  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Board,  has  risen  sharply  during  recent  years 
and  become  increasingly  short-term.  The 
overseas  and  foreign  banks  have  provided 
an  important,  and  until  very  recently,  an 
increasing  share  of  such  short-term  finance. 
At  the  31st  March  1961  their  loans  totalled 
£121  million.  This  was  probably  about 
15%  of  total  local  authority  temporary 
borrowing  at  that  date.  The  “  Other  foreign 
banks”  are  the  main  lenders.  Their  loans 
rose  from  £2  million  in  December  1957  to 
£85  million  in  March  1961.  A  part  of  this 
increase  may  represent  the  sterling  counter¬ 
part  of  those  foreign  currency  deposits  which 
have  been  switched;  but  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  graph  on  page  60,  it  is  not  always 
profitable  to  use  foreign  currency  deposits 
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in  this  way  if  the  switch  into  sterling  is 
covered  by  a  forward  sale  of  sterling.  Few 
British  overseas  banks  make  loans  to  local 
authorities,  but  the  total  lent  by  them  rose 
from  £4  million  in  19S7  to  £30  million  in 
March  1961. 

Total  loans  by  the  overseas  and  foreign 
banks  to  local  authorities  fell  from  £121 
million  to  £93  million  during  the  second 
quarter  of  1961;  this  fall  was  no  doubt 
associated  with  the  outflow  of  foreign  money 
which  occurred  at  that  time. 

4.  Commercial  bills  The  Overseas  and  foreign 
and  advances  banks*  holdings  of  com¬ 
mercial  bills  have  changed  little  since 
December  1958.  but  advances  have  risen 
sharply.  Those  by  the  British  overseas  banks 
to  U.K.  residents  more  than  doubled  between 
December  1958  and  June  1961;  but  this  rise 
may  include  an  increase  in  lending,  in  the 
form  of  deposits  by  the  banks,  to  other 
financial  institutions  such  as  hire  purchase 
finance  companies. 

The  American  banks*  advances  to  U.K. 
residents  have  also  risen,  if  not  quite  so 
steeply.  Apart  from  any  foreign  currency 
component,  it  may  be  recalled  that  there  are 
eight  hundred  or  so  U.K.  subsidiaries  of 
American  corporations.  The  “  Other  foreign 
banks***  advances  to  U.K.  residents  have 
almost  doubled  since  1958:  but  in  no  case 


are  separate  figures  available  for  the  com 
ponents  of  the  increase  in  reported  advances. 

Advances  to  overseas  residents,  other  than 
to  banking  offices  overseas,  have  also  in¬ 
creased  during  the  period,  from  some  £40 
million  to  over  £100  million.  Part  of  this 
increase  may  have  been  in  foreign  currency, 
but  sterling  advances  to  overseas  residents 
have  probably  also  risen. 


The  finincc  of  Much  of  the  overseas  and 
intcniitionai  trade  foreign  banks*  lending  by 
way  of  commercial  bills  and  advances  to  U.K. 
residents — not  to  mention  their  advances  to 
overseas  residents — will  have  been  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  finance  of  international  trade. 
This  was  their  original  function:  and  is  still  a 
main  function. 

A  number  of  methods  of  finance  are  used: 
bills  of  exchange  in  respect  of  shipments  may 
be  drawn  by  an  exporter,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  abroad,  on  the  overseas  or  foreign 
bank  in  London,  or  they  may  be  drawn  on  the 
consignee  of  the  shipment  and  discounted  by 
the  bank.  In  the  first  case  the  bill,  after 
acceptance  by  the  London  office  of  the  bank 
on  which  it  is  drawn,  can  be  discounted  with 
other  banks  and  discount  houses.  Occasionally 
also  funds  may  be  made  available  in  the  form 
of  a  cash  advance.  Generally  speaking,  over¬ 
seas  and  foreign  banks  endeavour  to  limit  their 
finance  to  the  period  between  despatch  of  the 
goods  from  the  seiler*s  country  and  their 
arrival  in  the  buyer’s  country. 

No  statistics  exist  for  the  total  finance  pro¬ 
vided.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  some 
estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  over¬ 
seas  and  foreign  banks  in  one  form  of  finance 
in  which  they  participate,  that  is  the  acceptance 
of  bills  for  account  of  overseas  residents.  The 
total  of  acceptances  outstanding  by  all  banks 
and  accepting  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  account  of  residents  abroad  was  £150 
million  on  the  30th  June  1961;  of  this  total 
£27  million  was  for  the  British  overseas  banks. 
£17  million  for  the  **  Other  foreign  banks  **  and 
£13  million  for  the  American  banks.  In  other 
words,  the  overseas  and  foreign  banks  together 
accounted  for  nearly  40%  of  the  total  of  such 
acceptances  at  the  end  of  June  1961.  The 
equivalent  figure  for  the  accepting  houses, 
which  specialise  in  finance  of  this  kind,  was 
£39  million  (26%)  at  that  date. 
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Britilh  Orencas  Bukf  Aasociatioa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited 

The  Bank  of  Adelaide 

Bank  of  Ceylon 

Bank  of  India  limited 

Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Limited 

Bank  of  Montreal 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 

Bank  of  West  Africa  Limited 

Barclays  Bank  D.C.O. 

British  and  French  Bank  Limited^a) 

The  British  Bank  of  the  Middle  East 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 
The  Chartered  Bank 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  Limited 
Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  Limited 
Commonwealth  Trading  Bank  of  Australia 
The  Eastern  Bank  Limited 

The  English,  Scottish  and  Australian  Bank  Limited 
Ghana  Commercial  Bank 

The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation 

Lloyds  Bank  (Foreign)  Limited 

Mercantile  Bank  Limited 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  Limited 

National  and  Grindlays  Bank  Limited 

The  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand  Limited 

National  Bank  of  Nigeria  Limited 

Netherlands  Bank  of  South  Africa  Limited 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

The  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  Limited 

State  Bank  of  India 

The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank 


Foreign  Banks  and  ABUiatcs  Association 

Anglo*IsraeI  Bank  Limited 
Anglo-Portuguese  Bank  Limited 
Banco  de  Bilbao 
Banco  Espafiol  en  Londres  S,A. 

Bank  of  China 
Banque  Beige  Limited 
Banque  Belgo-Congolaise  SA. 

Banque  de  i'lndochine 

British  and  Continental  Banking  Company  Limited 
British  and  French  Bank  Limited^*! 

Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  de  Paris  S.A. 

CrMit  Foncier  d’Alg^rie  et  de  Tunisia 

Credit  Industriel  et  Commercial 

Crddit  Lyonnais 

Italo-Belgian  Bank 

National  Bank  of  Greece 

Socidtd  Gdndrale 

Swiss  Bank  Corporation 

Zivnostenskd  Banka  National  Corporation 


The  American  Banks  in  London 

The  American  Express  Company  Inc. 

Bank  of  America  National  Trust  and  Savings  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Bankers  Trust  Company 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company 
The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
The  Hanover  Bank 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


M  Although  a  member  of  both  the  British  Overseas  Banks  Association  and  the  Foreign  Banks  and  Affiliates 
Association,  the  British  and  French  Bank  i  imitxt  contributes  only  to  the  latter  group’s  statistics. 
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BANK  NOTE  PRINTING 


The  Bank  of  England  have  the  task  of  ensur¬ 
ing  that  there  is  at  all  times  an  adequate 
supply  of  clean  and  immutilated  bank  notes 
available  to  the  public.  A  new  design  becomes 
news  for  a  short  time  and  is  generally  felt  to 
represent  a  change  for  the  worse,  although  by 
the  time  the  new  design  is  itself  replaced  it 
has  often  come  to  be  considered  in  a  new 
light  Occasionally  a  short  paragraph  in  the 
newspapers  records  the  discovery  of  a  note 
regrettably  bearing  some  flaw  which  has 
escaped  notice  before  issue.  Apart  from  such 
exceptional  events  the  existence  and  availability 
of  bank  notes  is.  very  properly,  taken  for 
granted. 

There  are  some  1.500  million  notes  in  circu¬ 
lation.  weighing  over  1,500  tons.  Such  a 
number  of  notes  cannot  be  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  reasonably  clean  without  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  a  good  many  places.  The 
commercial  banks  play  a  most  important  part: 
they  withdraw  from  circulation  and  return  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  as  they  receive  them 
from  their  customers,  those  notes  that  they 
consider  to  be  unfit  for  further  circulation. 
The  face  value  of  such  notes  is  credited  to 
the  account  at  the  Bank  of  England  of  the 
bank  concerned.  Similarly,  a  bank’s  account  is 
debited  with  the  face  value  of  the  notes  issued 
to  it  and  in  fact  almost  all  new  notes  reach 
the  hands  of  the  public  through  the  commercial 
banks.  To  provide  an  adequate  supply  the 
Bank  of  England  produce  rather  more  than 
six  million  notes  every  working  day.  each  one 
a  complicated  product  made  to  precise  stan¬ 
dards,  and  bea^g  a  different  serial  number. 

The  Bank  have  a  long  experience  of  design¬ 
ing.  producing  and  issuing  notes:  they  first 
issued  notes  in  1695  and  have  printed  them 
on  their  own  premises  since  1791.  In  1914 
H.M.  Treasury  issued  their  own  notes  for  £1 
and  10s.  produced  by  commercial  printers; 
responsibility  for  these  denominations  passed 
to  the  Bank  of  England  in  1928  as  a  result 
of  the  Currency  and  Bank  Notes  Act  of  that 
year.  The  Baific’s  printing  operations  outgrew 
their  London  premises  after  the  last  war  and 


by  1956  were  rehoused  in  a  new  works, 
specially  designed,  at  Loughton  in  Essex, 
^me  1,600  people  are  now  employed  there. 

The  Printing  Works  provides  nearly  half  a 
million  square  feet  of  floor  space,  including  a 
main  printing  hall  with  an  uninterrupted  floor 
space  almost  300  yards  long.  While  it  incor¬ 
porates  many  unusual  security  devices,  the 
works  is  in  other  respects  a  normal  production 
unit  using  budgetary  control,  work  study  and 
research  to  maintain  and  improve  efficiency. 

New  production  techniques  (discussed  below) 
are  being  developed,  but  in  common  with 
practice  in  other  countries,  the  Bank  have 
for  many  years  been  using  sheet-fed  printing 
machines,  some  of  which  are  adaptations  of 
machines  that  are  in  general  use  while  others 
have  been  designed  specifically  for  bank  note 
printing.  Each  sheet  of  paper  is  large  enough 
to  produce  twenty-four  £1  notes  and  a  stack 
of  sheets  is  placed  on  the  feed-board  of  a 
machine:  the  machine  feeds  the  sheets  auto¬ 
matically.  prints  them  and  stacks  them  again. 
The  stack  is  then  stored  in  a  safe  until  the 
ink  is  dry  enough  for  the  next  of  the  several 
printing  operations.  When  the  major  printing 
processes  are  complete,  the  sheets  are  examined, 
numbered  and  cut  to  produce  single  notes 
which  are  then  finally  examined,  counted  and 
packed.  The  most  important  printing  process 
is  the  so-called  ‘plate  printing’  which  repro¬ 
duces  all  the  subtle  variety  in  width  and  depth 
of  line  that  is  found  in  an  artist’s  engraving, 
but  instead  of  his  flat  copper  plate  there  is 
a  chromium  faced  electro-formed  nickel  plate 
attached  to  a  cylinder:  and  instead  of  his  hand 
press  there  is  a  large  power-driven  machine 
which  squeezes  the  plate  against  the  paper  with 
the  pressure  of  a  metal  strip-rolling  mill.  This 
printing  deliberately  overlaps  other  surface 
printings  in  a  way  which  is  intended  to  deter 
the  counterfeiter.  The  whole  cycle  of  manu¬ 
facturing  operations  described  here  takes  place 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks. 

Counting  machines  play  an  important  part 
in  security  control  of  the  sheets:  these  machines 
count  at  a  rate  of  twenty-five  sheets  a  second 
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by  a  mechanism  which  operates  on  one 
free  comer  while  the  sheets  remain  clamped 
together  in  a  stack.  Although  these  machines 
were  originally  invented  especially  for  bank 
notes,  they  are  now  widely  used  in  the  paper 
industry. 

All  Bank  of  England  notes  are  printed  on 
special  paper  manufactured  by  Portals  Limited. 
Besides  having  a  characteristic  feel,  other 
security  features  in  the  paper  which  deter  the 
counterfeiter  are  the  metal  thread  and  the 
shaded  watermark.  The  metal  thread  was 
introduced  by  Portals  in  1939  and  has  been 
a  feature  of  every  Bank  of  England  note 
printed  since. 

Almost  20,000  million  of  the  old  issue  of 
£1  notes  were  printed  between  1928  and  1960, 
the  year  in  which  they  were  replaced;  annual 
production  of  this  note  rose  from  356  million 
in  1929  to  975  million  in  1958.  With  pro¬ 
duction  on  this  scale  it  is  not  easy  to  ensure 
that  the  product  is  kept  uniform  over  such  a 
long  period  for  in  the  course  of  time  many 
printing  plates  are  worn  out.  Few  articles  are 
so  complex  and  made  to  such  close  tolerances 
and  in  such  quantities  as  bank  notes.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  it  is  plain  that  a  note  is  neither 
a  simple  document  nor  a  picture  and  that  it 
is  worth  lavishing  a  great  deal  of  care  on  its 
design,  for  even  a  small  flaw  in  the  original 
engraving  work  can  lead  to  a  printing  difficulty 
which  would  unnecessarily  increase  production 
costs. 

Bank  note  design  is  subject  to  the  same 
considerations  as  apply  to  industrial  design 
generally:  the  aim  is  to  produce  at  reasonably 
low  cost  an  article  which  is  functionally 
adequate  yet  pleasant  to  look  at  The  design 
is  not  necessarily  a  good  one  merely  through 
being  beautiful  and  cheap  to  reproduce:  more 
important  than  either  is  that  it  should  satisfy 
its  functional  requirements.  The  chief  of  these 
is  security  against  counterfeiting.  This  is  not 
an  imaginary  danger:  it  is  well  known  that 
during  the  last  war  Bank  of  England  notes 
were  forged  on  an  enormous  scale  abroad  in 
the  hope  of  damaging  the  U.K.  economy;  and 
private  enterprise  is  active  in  this  field  on  a 
small  scale  from  time  to  time.  There  can  be 
no  infallible  single  security  feature  which  will 
invariably  defeat  the  forger.  The  security  of 
a  note  depends  on  a  multiplicity  of  features 
and  a  variety  of  arts  and  crafts:  the  special 


paper  with  shaded  watermarks  and  embedded 
metal  threads  mentioned  above,  portrait  and 
vignette  engraving  in  steel,  lettering  and  micro¬ 
lettering.  geometric  lathe-work  in  black  line  and 
white  line,  special  inks  and  special  printing 
techniques.  The  artist  has  to  understand  and 
make  use  of  this  variety  of  aids  and  yet  evolve 
an  acceptable  design  which  is  fit  for  mass 
production. 

It  is  not  enough  to  design  a  note  that  is 
difficult  to  counterfeit,  or  one  of  which  a 
forgery  is  obvious  to  an  expert  The  art  is 
to  design  so  that  a  forgery  is  obvious  to  the 
public  at  a  casual  glance:  forgers  are  caught 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  public  followed  by  good 
police  work.  This  sets  two  requirements:  first 
that  notes  should  be  produced  to  such  close 
standards  that  the  genuine  note  subconsciously 
registers  in  the  mind  as  an  invariable  fixed 
image;  second,  that  their  design  should  be  laden 
with  known  difficulties  without  appearing  over¬ 
burdened  in  a  way  which  would  confuse  the 
public.  Pre-eminent  amongst  the  obstacles  to 
forgery  which  should  be  included  in  the  design 
is  geometric  lathe-work — the  rosettes  and  deli¬ 
cate  tracery  of  fine  regular  lines  and  multiple 
crossing  points.  A  portrait  engraving  is  also 
useful  because  the  expression  is  so  easily  and 
noticeably  changed  by  the  smallest  variation. 
The  lettering  needs  to  be  of  an  original  design 
so  that  a  potential  forger  cannot  purchase 
type.  Beyond  these  there  is  little  scope  for 
hand-engraving  work.  For  instance,  one  hand- 
engraved  acanthus  leaf,  however  beautiful, 
looks  much  like  another,  and  although  a  mis¬ 
placed  line  may  be  noticed  by  the  expert  it  will 
not  be  seen  by  the  public.  The  fact  that  usually 
not  more  than  a  few  hundred  forgeries  of  Bank 
of  England  notes,  other  than  of  the  old  black 
and  white  type,  come  to  light  in  most  years 
suggests  that  the  current  designs  are  not  easily 
forged. 

In  modem  conditions  bank  note  design  can 
never  be  static.  Facilities  for  counterfeiting 
improve  with  the  years  and  must  be  combatted 
by  improved  printing  techniques.  The  advan¬ 
tages  conferred  by  these  techniques  cannot  be 
fully  exploited  unless  the  Bank  are  prepared 
to  change  the  designs  of  notes  more  frequently 
than  has  previously  been  the  practice  in  this 
country. 

Security  designs  and  printing  machinery  have 
advanced  significantly  in  Europe  in  the  last 


ten  years.  The  Bank  of  England’s  contribution 
has  been  to  develop  a  printing  process  in  which 
reels  of  paper  are  converted  into  finished  notes 
in  one  continuous  operation,  instead  of  the 
traditional  sheet-by*sheet  process.  The  machine 
which  has  been  designed  is  able  (through  the 
development  by  the  Bank  of  a  combination 
of  suitable  inks  and  heat-drying  methods  for 
security  printing)  to  apply  in  sequence  to  the 
paper,  as  it  passes  once  through  the  machine, 
all  the  different  printing  operations  which  in 
conventional  methods  are  necessarily  separated 
by  periods  of  storage.  Machines  for  print¬ 
ing  from  reels  of  paper  are  common  and  it 
may  seem  surprising  that  there  should  be  any 
difficulty  in  using  them  to  print  notes.  The 
reasons  start  with  the  paper  which,  being 
chosen  for  its  toughness,  is  not  as  simple 
to  print  upon  as  softer  commercial  papers. 
The  note  design  moreover  involves  several 
different  printing  processes  and  these  are 
deliberately  intended  to  be.  as  far  as  possible, 
different  from  commercial  counterparts.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  machine 
maker  with  all  the  knowledge  to  design  a  com¬ 
posite  machine  or  ready  to  afford  the  develop¬ 
ment  costs,  and  in  fact  the  Bank  themselves 
assembled  the  necessary  team  of  engineers, 
physicists  and  chemists  to  pursue  such  a  pro¬ 
ject  Early  in  1960  notes  were  produced  by 
the  new  process  on  an  experimental  machine 
and  in  August  1961  a  test  run  provided  500.000 
notes  for  issue;  prototype  production  machinery 
is  to  be  installed  during  1962. 

The  results  of  the  Bank’s  researches  have 
been  made  available  to  other  interested  parties 
and  at  least  one  other  country  is  already  pre¬ 
paring  to  produce  notes  by  this  method. 

There  is  however,  much  yet  to  be  done  to 
make  the  process  as  reliable  and  as  automatic 
as  possible.  The  practical  work  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  inks  and  the  development  of  elec¬ 
tronic  controls  both  to  ensure  that  successive 
prints  overlap  each  other  precisely  and  for 
automatic  inspection.  As  in  the  works  of  other 
note  printers,  each  finished  Bank  of  England 
note  is  examined  visually  for  flaws,  and  large 
numbers  of  people  are  occupied  in  this  task 
alone.  Together  with  an  electronics  firm,  the 
Bank  devised  five  years  ago  an  electronic  com¬ 
parison  scanner  to  perform  this  task  auto¬ 
matically  as  the  paper  flows  from  the  printing 


machine.  The  comparison  scanner  is  still  in 
the  course  of  development;  it  promises  to  be 
a  very  useful  machine  but.  as  it  can  be  highly 
critical  of  all  it  sees,  it  sets  a  new  standard 
in  the  accuracy  required  of  the  whole  printing 
process. 

Anticipating  the  final  perfection  of  the 
scanner  some  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
devices  which  could  follow  it  The  delivery 
end  of  the  machine  has  to  be  able  to  cut  the 
paper  to  single  notes  at  speeds  up  to  twenty 
a  second  in  each  row.  to  extract  the  faulty 
notes  indicated  by  the  scanner  and  to  batch 
and  pack  the  remainder  in  hundreds.  When 
these  devices  are  fully  developed  it  will 
be  possible  to  produce  packed  bank  notes 
untouched  by  hand.  There  will  be  obvious 
security  advantages  during  manufacture  if  no 
one  is  called  upon  to  handle  either  single  notes 
or  sheets  of  notes.  Large  stores  of  work  in 
progress  will  also  be  eliminated.  Naturally, 
new  processes  and  devices  must  be  introduce 
with  great  care  for  in  bank  note  printing  there 
is  no  room  for  breakdown  and  error;  and  the 
change-over  to  the  new  methods  of  printing 
will  therefore  be  gradual.  It  will  be  planned 
to  match  the  normal  run-off  of  labour  so  that 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  redundancy. 

One  feature  of  the  new  process  is  that  the 
alignment  of  print  to  watermarks  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain.  With  sheet  production,  the 
leading  edge  of  each  short  sheet  of  paper  is 
first  cut  in  relation  to  the  watermarks  and 
because  the  grippers  of  the  printing  machine 
then  align  the  sheet  to  this  edge  there  is  auto¬ 
matically  an  appropriate  fit  between  print  and 
watermark.  In  using  a  reel  containing  a 
’  sheet  ’  about  two  miles  long  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  fit  print  to  watermarks.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  avoid  the  problem — at 
least  for  the  present — by  designing  the  new  £1 
note  with  continuous  watermarks  in  a  band 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  reel,  which 
only  requires  the  paper  to  be  reasonably  well 
steered  through  the  machine. 

The  specification  for  the  new  note  also  laid 
down  that  it  should  be  equally  suitable  for 
production  by  the  existing  sheet-fed  machinery 
and  by  the  new  process,  so  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  bring  the  new  machinery  into  pro¬ 
duction  as  it  became  available.  With  sheet¬ 
fed  machines  any  size  of  note  can  be  made. 
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merely  by  leaving  unused  some  of  the  available 
surround  on  the  printing  plate;  and  paper  need 
not  be  wasted,  because  ^e  sheets  can  be  cut 
to  an  appropriate  size  beforehand.  When  the 
paper  is  continuous  however,  the  circumference 
of  the  printing  cylinders  needs  to  be  filled  up 
with  bank  note  images  in  order  to  avoid  a 
waste  of  paper  at  each  revolution.  For  this 
reason  the  exact  sizes  of  future  notes  will  be 
related  to  the  standard  cylinder  circumference. 
It  is  probably  well  known  that  the  £1  note  has 
been  reduced  in  size  so  that  the  £5  and  £10 
notes  which  are  to  be  produced  later  can  be 
different  in  size  and  yet  all  conveniently  fit  the 
wallet. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  very  large 
scale  of  the  operations  called  for  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  note  circulation.  The  number  of  notes 
of  each  denomination  issued  is  determined 
ultimately  by  the  public.  The  demand  for 
each  denomination  is  no  more  static  than  the 
total  demand  for  notes.  The  £5  note,  for 
instance,  has  been  gaining  rapidly  in  popularity 
since  the  introduction  of  the  new  note  in  19S7 
and  now  accoimts  for  more  than  40%  of  the 
value  of  the  circulation.  By  comparison  with 


other  countries  however,  this  figure  seems 
still  an  extraordinarily  low  one.  some  other 
countries  having  twice  as  high  a  percentage 
of  their  notes  in  denominations  of  this  order 
of  value  or  higher.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
the  Bank  are  obliged  to  print,  examine,  count, 
issue,  transport  and  eventually  withdraw,  check 
and  destroy,  a  volume  of  notes  which,  by  com¬ 
parison  with  other  countries,  appears  to  be 
disproportionately  large;  and  also  that  banks 
and  businesses  throughout  the  country  have 
a  larger  number  of  notes  to  count,  to  store  and 
guard,  to  collect  and  despatch,  than  seems 
really  necessary. 

Though  in  designing  notes,  the  Bank  are 
inevitably  preoccupied  first  and  foremost  with 
security,  it  is  an  obvious  duty  to  give  the  public, 
as  far  as  possible,  notes  that  besides  being 
difficult  to  forge  are  convenient,  attractive  and 
in  the  denominations  that  are  wanted.  A  con¬ 
tinued  shift  of  public  demand  in  favour  of 
notes  of  higher  denominations  is  to  be  expected 
and  this  would  make  it  possible  for  an  adequate 
number  of  notes  to  be  provided  and  handled 
with  less  effort  and  at  lower  cost  to  everyone 
than  at  present. 


Millions 


NUMBER  OF  NEW  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  NOTES  ISSUED 


1950 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

lOj. 

286 

387 

401 

416 

430 

452 

£i 

640 

917 

903 

927 

983 

1,063 

£5 

13 

34 

75 

66 

86 

112 

AVERAGE  TIME  DURING  WHICH  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  NOTES  REMAIN  IN  CIRCULATION 

lOf .  SI  months 

£I  . I3i 

£5  . 22 
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NOTE  ISSUES:  UNITED  KINGDOM  COMPARED  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
AND  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  (BASED  ON  1959  FIGURES) 


United  Kingdom^o) 

United  States 
of  America 

European  conntries^^l 

Number  of  notes  in  circulation  per  head  of 
population  . 

32 

19 

21 

Value  of  circulation  per  head  (expressed  in  £) 

41 

63 

73 

Average  value  per  note  in  circulation  (expressed 
in  £)  . 

1-3 

3-3 

3-5 

Number  of  notes  printed  per  head  per  year 

32 

10 

9 

M  Figures  relate  to  Bank  of  England  notes  only. 

(i>)  Average  for:  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Spain  and  Sweden— 
the  choice  of  these  countries  has  been  governed  solely  by  the  availability  of  relevant  statistics. 
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INVESTMENT  TRUSTS  AND  UNIT  TRUSTS 


The  Bank  of  England  have  begun  to  collect 
from  investment  trusts  and  unit  trusts  annual 
rettims  of  their  assets  and  quarterly  returns  of 
their  transactions.  The  form  of  these  returns 
will  allow  the  aggregated  figiures  to  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  similar  statistics  for  other 
groups  of  financial  institutions,  when  these 
become  available,  to  build  up  a  more  complete 
and  consistent  account  than  is  at  present 
available  of  holdings  of.  and  movements  in, 
financial  assets,  particularly  government  and 
local  authority  debt. 

The  Bank  have  agreed  the  forms  of 
questionnaire  with  the  Association  of  Invest¬ 
ment  Trusts  and  the  Association  of  Unit  Trust 
Managers.  The  Associations  have  recom¬ 
mended  participation  in  this  continuing  enquiry 
to  all  their  members;  investment  trusts  and 
managers  of  unit  trusts  who  are  not  members 
have  also  been  invited  to  contribute.  The  Bank 
will,  from  December  next,  regularly  publish 
these  aggregated  figures  of  assets  and  quarterly 
transactions  in  the  Statistical  Annex  of  this 
Bulletin. 


Investment  trusts  The  Bank  invited  returns 
from  all  members  of  the  Association  and  all 
other  companies  listed  as  investment  trusts 
by  the  London  Stock  Exchange;  in  all  319 
companies  were  approached,  but  the  number 
in  existence  has  since  been  reduced,  mainly 
through  amalgamation.  Returns  of  assets  at 
the  31st  December  1960  have  so  far  been 
received  from  290  trusts;  a  few  more  returns 
are  still  expected.  The  totals  quoted  below, 
although  provisional,  are  likely  to  be  near  the 
final  figures. 

Investment  trust  assets  at  the  31st  December 
1960,  quoted  securities  being  valued  at  market 
prices,  were  as  follows: 


£  millions 

Current  assets 


Cash  and  balances  with  U.K. 

banks  . 

12 

U.K.  Treasury  Bills  . 

1 

U.K.  local  authority  bills  and 

temporary  money  . 

8 

Other  . 

13 

34 

less  U.K.  bank  overdrafts  and 

advances  . 

2 

Other  current  liabilities 

n 

15 

Net  current  assets 

19 

Investments 

U.K.  government  and  govern- 

ment  guaranteed  loans 

24 

Local  authority  securities 

— 

Other  loan  capital  and 

preference  ^ares  . 

106 

Ordinary  and  deferred  shares 

1,817 

Other  . 

6 

Total  investments  . 

1,953 

Of  which:  in  United  Kingdom 

1,395 

United  States  ... 

379 

Canada 

76 

Other  Common¬ 
wealth  coim- 

tries . 

78 

Other  countries 

25 

Total  assets  . 

1,972 

The  Memorandum  of  Evidence  submitted  by 
the  Association  to  the  Radcliffe  Committee 
(Vol.  2,  page  41)  gives  percentage  divisions 
of  the  investments  of  150  member  trusts  in 
1949  and  1957  which,  notwithstanding  the  dif¬ 
ferent  coverage  and  possible  differences  in  geo¬ 
graphical  classification,  are  compared  in  the 


following  table  with  the 

figures 

now  available; 

1949 

1957 

1960 

Fixed  interest  holdings  ... 

38 

11 

7 

Equity  holdings  . 

62 

89 

93 

100 

100 

100 

Of  which: 

in  United  Kingdom 

79 

59 

72 

United  States  and 

Canada  . 

5 

31 

23 

Commonwealth,  exc. 

Canada  . 

10 

7 

4 

Other  countries 

6 

3 

I 
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Returns  of  transactions  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1961  have  been  received  from  249 
trusts.  They  show  that  £4  million  was  raised 
by  the  issue  of  ordinary  shares.  Current  assets 
were  practically  unchanged  although  local 
authority  bills  and  temporary  money  were 
increased  by  £2  million.  An  amount  of  £77 
million  was  received  from  investments  sold  or 
repaid  and  £86  million  paid  for  investments 
acquired.  (The  trusts  customarily  add  to  their 
capital  by  investing  a  portion  of  the  interest 
and  dividends  they  receive.)  A  net  sum  of 
£3  million  was  invested  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  rather  more  than  half  of  this  was 
in  government  and  government  guaranteed 
securities,  nearly  all  in  the  5  to  10-year 
maturity  range,  and  £6  million  net  was  invested 
in  overseas  securities,  nearly  all  in  ordinary 
shares. 


Unit  irnsis  The  annual  returns  of  assets 

and  quarterly  returns  of  transactions  which 
have  been  collected  through  the  Association  of 
Unit  Trust  Managers  cover  all  the  unit  trusts 
in  the  United  Kingdom  authorised  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  including  those  whose  managers  do 
not  belong  to  the  Association.  Assets  at  the 
31st  December  1960,  securities  being  valued 
at  market  prices,  were  as  follows : 

£  millions 

Carrent  assets 

Cash  and  balances  with  U.K.  banks  1 

U.K.  local  authority  bills  and  tem¬ 
porary  money  .  - 

Other .  1 

2 


Returns  of  transactions  during  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  1961  have  been  received. 
In  both  periods  turnover  was  small.  During 
the  first  quarter  the  managers’  repurchases  of 
units  from  investors  exceeded  their  sales  by  £1 
million  whilst,  in  the  second,  sales  of  units  by 
managers  exceeded  their  repurchases  by  £2 
million.  There  were  corresponding  net  changes 
in  investments,  mainly  in  ordinary  shares. 

Some  estimates  of  the  unit  trusts’  assets  are 
given  in  the  Radcliffe  Report.  Their  value  was 
£80  million  in  1939  and  £60  million  in  June 
1958;  it  then  rose  to  £120  million  in  June  1959, 
some  £25-30  million  of  the  increase  being 
capital  appreciation  and  the  rest  new  money. 
T^  rapid  growth  continued,  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Unit  Trust  Managers,  which  was  formed 
in  October  1959  and  has  published  monthly 
figures  of  the  value  of  assets  of  all  unit  trusts, 
and  of  the  amounts  of  subscriptions  to  and 
encashments  of  units,  since  the  31st  December 
1959,  showed  assets  at  that  date  to  have  been 
£200  million.  At  the  31st  December  1960  they 
were  £201  million  (there  is  a  difference  in  the 
method  of  valuation  between  these  figures  and 
those  reported  to  the  Bank).  Assets  then  rose 
to  £247  million  at  the  31st  May  1961.  falling 
back  to  £219  million  at  the  31st  July,  both 
movements  being  mainly  due  to  changes  in  the 
prices  of  the  underlying  securities.  The  net 
inflow  of  new  money  during  the  whole  period 
January  1960 — July  1961  was  £14  million. 


less  Current  liabilities 
Net  current  assets 


Investments 

U.K.  government  and  government 

guaranteed  loans .  3 

L(^  authority  securities . 

Other  loan  capital  and  preference 

shares  .  2 

Ordinary  and  deferred  shares  ...  185 

Total  investments  .  190 

Of  which:  in  United  Kingdom  ...  174 

United  States  ...  4 

Canada  .  5 

Other  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  6 

Other  countries  ...  1  _ 

Total  assets  .  191 
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A  line  drawn  across  a  column  between  different  dates  indicates  that  the  figures  above  and 
below  the  line  are  not  strictly  comparable. 

Owing  to  rounding  of  figures,  the  sum  of  the  separate  items  will  sometimes  differ  from  the 
total  shown. 
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TABLE  I 


EXCHEQU£R^<» 


(Net  sterling  receipt  or  surplus  +  /expenditure  or  deficit  — ) 

£  millions 


(garter  ended^^'i 

Year 

Year 

1959/60 

(b) 

1960/61 

ib) 

1960/61 

1961/62 

June 

Sept 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Net  Requirements 

Budget: 

Above  the  line . 

+m 

+m 

-146 

-204 

-173 

+  697 

-119 

Below  the  line . 

-672 

-554 

-  82 

-184 

-126 

-162 

-  99 

Overall  . 

-333 

-380 

-228 

-388 

-299 

+  535 

-218 

Extra-Budgetary  Funds,  etc.  ... 

-1-  99 

+  100 

+  15 

+  75 

-  17 

+  27 

+  68 

Exchange  Equalisation  Account 

-1-175 

-  67 

-  29 

-117 

-111 

+  190 

+  131 

Other  External  Items  (net) 

-289 

-230 

-  34 

-  71 

-  60 

-  65 

-  38 

Cash  Deficit/Surplos 

-348 

-511 

-276 

-501 

-487 

+687 

-  57 

Financing 

Net  indebtedness  to  the  Bank  of 

England,  Banking  Departmentl<^) 

-f-  18 

+  160 

+  69 

+  64 

-  23 

+  50 

+  10 

Bank  of  England  notes  in 

circulation  . 

-1-  94 

+  106 

+  90 

-  2 

+  138 

-120 

+  78 

Government  debt  held  by  the 

public 

Non-marketable  debt: 

National  Savings  . 

-1-340 

+271 

+  75 

+  52 

+  43 

+  101 

+  53 

Tax  Reserve  Certificates  ... 

-  43 

+  38 

+  45 

+  79 

+  79 

-165 

+  33 

Total  . 

+191 

+  309 

+  120 

+  131 

+  122 

-  64 

+  86 

Marketable  debt: 

Stocks  . 

-531 

+  321 

+  31 

+202 

+  198 

-no 

-260 

Treasury  Bills  . 

-f-470 

-319 

-  34 

+  106 

+  52 

-443 

+  143 

Total  . 

-  61 

+  2 

-  3 

+  308 

+250 

-553 

-117 

Total  Government  debt  held 

by  the  public  . 

-1-236 

+311 

+  117 

+439 

+372 

-617 

-  31 

Total  Financing  . 

-1-348 

+577 

+276 

+501 

+487 

-687 

+  57 

W  For  general  explanations  and  definitions  see  Additional  Notes,  page  62. 

(i>>  The  quarters  and  years  are  those  between  the  London  Clearing  Banks’  make-up  dates;  see  Additional  Notes, 
page  62.  The  quarter  ended  December  1960  contained  twelve  weeks;  those  ended  June  1960  and  March  1961 
contained  thirteen  weeks  and  those  ended  September  1960  and  June  1961  fourteen  weeks. 

M  Indebtedness  on  Ways  and  Means  Advances,  Treasury  Bills,  Tax  Reserve  Certificates  and  Government  stocks, 
together  with  changes  in  the  Banking  Department’s  holding  of  Bank  of  England  notes;  net  of  changes  in 
deposits  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Paymaster  General  with  the  Bank. 
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TABLE  2 


£  millions 


HOLDINGS  OF  GOVERNMENT  DEBT 
A.  Direct  holdings  by  the  public 
Gncrease  + /decrease  — ) 


Year 

1959/60 

W 

Year 

1960/61 

(b) 

Quarter  ended^^l 

. 

1960/61 

1961/62 

Maifcetabic  debt 

Stocks: 

Discount  Mailcet  . 

London  Clearing  Banks 

Scottish  Banks . 

Overseas  ofScial  holdersf'i  ... 
Other  home  and  overseas  non¬ 
official  holdersf^l  . 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March 

June 

-»-  12 
-448 

-  31 

-  14 

-  50 

+  44 
-294 
-  56 
-1-  97 

-1-530 

4-  12 
-123 
-  21 

4-  59 

4-104 

4-  44 
-  62 
-  21 

4-  53 

4-188 

4-  42 

-  24 

-  1 
-13 

4-194 

-  54 

-  85 

-  13 

-  2 

4-  44 

-  33 
-102 

-  1 
-  28 

-  96 

Total  . 

-531 

4-321 

4-  31 

4-202 

4-198 

-110 

-260 

Treasiuy  Bills: 

Discount  Maiicet  . 

London  Clearing  Banks 

Scottish  Banks . 

Overseas  official  holdersfd  ... 
Other  home  and  overseas  non¬ 
official  holdersf^l  . 

-1-  95 
-»-  64 
+  1 
-H12 

-1-198 

-118 

-151 

-  14 

-  36 

4-  21 

4-  17 
-  6 

-  4 

-  62 

-  77 

4-  24 

4-  22 

-  40 

4-177 

4-  68 

4-  24 

-  13 

-  31 

4-  4 

-130 
-216 
-  3 

4-  61 

-155 

4-  17 
4-177 

4-151 

-202 

Total  . 

-1-470 

-319 

-  34 

4-106 

4-  52 

-443 

4-143 

Total  of  marketable  debt 

-  61 

4-  2 

-  3 

+308 

4-250 

-553 

-117 

Non*marketabIe  debt  . 

-i-297 

4-309 

4-120 

4-131 

4-122 

-  64 

4-  86 

Total  Government  debt  held  by 
tbe  public  . 

-f-236 

4-311 

4-117 

4-439 

+372 

-617 

-  31 

B. 

£  millions 

Indirect  holdings  through  the  Discount  Market^'l 

(Increase  -(-/decrease  — ) 

Indirect  holdings  of  banking 
system: 

London  Clearing  Banks 

Scottish  Banks . 

Bank  of  England,  Banking 
Department . 

+  60 

-  5 

-  2 

4-  11 

4-  13 

-  3 

4-  22 

4-  8 

4-  13 

-  9 

-  1 

4-  47 

4-  22 

-  7 

-  46 

-  22 

4-  3 

Total  . 

Other  indirect  hoIdingsf/1 

-1-  53 

+  54 

+  27 

+  6 

+  3 

-  36 

4-  62 

4-  48 

-  68 

-116 

4-  3 

-  19 

Discount  Market  holdings  of 
maiketable  Government  debt  ... 

4-107 

-  74 

4-  33 

"  33 

4-110 

-184 

-  16 

Of  which: 

Stocks  . 

Treasury  Bills  . 

-1-  12 
+  95 

4-  44 

-118 

4-  12 

4-  21 

4-  44 
-  77 

4-  42 

4-  68 

-  54 
-130 

-  33 

4-  17 

1 

I 


TABLE  2 
(Continued) 


AND  OF  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  NOTES^o^ 

C.  Total  holding!  of  Goyenunent  debt,  direct  and  indirect,  and  of  Bank  of  England  notes 


£  millions 


(Increase  + /decrease  — ) 


Year 

1959/60 

(b) 

Year 

1960/61 

(b) 

Quarter  endedl^l 

1960/61  1 

1961/62 

June  ! 

1 

Sept. 

Dec. 

1 

March 

June 

The  bsmking  lystem 

1 

1 

London  Clearing  Banks: 

Notesfrl . 

+  3 

+  27 

-1-  34 

-  5 

-f  64 

-  66 

-1-  14 

Direct  holdings  . 

-384 

-445 

-106 

-  38 

— 

-301 

-1-  75 

Indirect  holdings  . 

-b  60 

-1-  11 

-  3 

-1-  13 

-1-  47 

-  46 

— 

-321 

-407 

-  75 

-  30 

-1-111 

-413 

-1-  89 

Scottish  Banks: 

Notesfrl . 

-1-  3 

-1-  8 

-1-  8 

-  2 

-f  5 

-  3 

-1-  7 

Direct  holdings  . 

-  30 

-  56 

-  27 

+  1 

-  14 

-  16 

-  1 

Indirect  holdings  . 

-  5 

-1-  13 

-f  22 

-  9 

-1-  22 

-  22 

+  3 

-  32 

-  35 

-1-  3 

-  10 

-1-  13 

-  41 

-1-  9 

Bank  of  England,  Banking 
Department : 

■1 

. 

Direct  indebtedness  (netX^l  ... 

-1-160 

-1-  69 

-1-  64 

-  23 

-1-  50 

-1-  10 

Indirect  holdings  . 

■b 

— 

-f  8 

-  1 

-  7 

— 

— 

+  16 

-1-160 

-1-  77 

-1-  63 

-  30 

-1-  50 

-1-  10 

Total  banking  system 

-337 

-282 

-1-  5 

-1-  23 

-1-  94 

-404 

-1-108 

Other  holders<'> 

Notesfr^ . 

Direct  holdings: 

-1-  88 

-1-  71 

-1-  48 

-1-  5 

-1-  69 

-  51 

-1-  57 

Marketable  debt  . 

-1-577 

-1-  97 

-1-378 

-1-154 

-  52 

-175 

Non-marketable  debtW 

-1-309 

-1-120 

-1-131 

-1-122 

-  64 

-1-  86 

Indirect  holdings  . 

+  54 

-  98 

-1-  6 

-  36 

-1-  48 

-116 

-  19 

Total  other  holders 

-1-685 

-1-859 

-1-271 

-1-478 

-1-393 

-283 

-  51 

Total  Financing  . 

-1-348 

-f577 

-I- 276 

-f541 

-1-487 

-687 

-1-  57 

(“)  For  definitions  see  Additional  Notes,  page  62. 

W  The  quarters  and  years  are  those  between  the  London  Clearing  Banks’  make-up  dates;  see  Additional  Notes, 
page  62.  The  quarter  ended  December  1960  contained  twelve  weeks;  those  ended  June  1960  and  March  1961 
contained  thirteen  weeks  and  those  ended  September  1960  and  June  1961  fourteen  weeks. 

(c)  Overseas  Central  Banks,  Currency  Boards,  Crown  Agents  for  Oversea  Governments  and  Administrations 
and  certain  other  official  bodies. 

(•1)  A  residual,  which  includes  the  holdings  of  banks  other  than  the  London  Clearing  Banks  and  Scottish  Banks, 
unidentified  overseas  holdings  and  any  error  resulting  from  differences  of  valuation,  or  from  differences  of 
timing  in  the  figures  for  some  of  ffie  overseas  official  holders  and,  before  March  1961,  for  the  Scottish  Banks. 

(•)  Changes  in  the  Discount  Market’s  holdings  of  marketable  Government  debt  are  treated  as  changes  in  the 
“  indirect  holdings  ”  of  those  from  whom  the  Market  has  borrowed;  see  Additional  Notes,  page  63. 

(f)  Discount  Market’s  borrowings  from  lenders  outside  the  banking  system,  net  of  changes  in  the  Market’s 
holdings  of  commercial  and  other  bills  and  other  assets  and  liabilities. 

(t>  Including  some  coin;  see  Additional  Notes,  page  63. 

(^)  Including  Banking  Department’s  holding  of  notes;  see  note  M  to  Table  1. 

(0  Other  home  and  overseas  (official  and  non-official)  holders;  see  notes  M  and  (^K 

(l>  The  London  Clearing  Banks’  and  Scottish  Banks’  holdings  of  non-marketable  Government  debt  are  not 
reported  separately  and  are  included  under  “Other  holders”. 
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TABLE  3 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND 


£  millions 


Issue  Department 

Banking  Department 

1 

! 

Notes  ^ 
in  1 
Circu¬ 
lation  1 

Notes 

in 

Bar.V-r.s 

Dept 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Securities 

(a) 

Deposits 

Securities 

Notes 

and 

Coin 

Total 

Public 

(b) 

i 

i 

Special 

Ic) 

Bankers! 

Other 

Accounts 

Total 

1 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Dis¬ 

counts 

and 

Ad¬ 

vances 

Other 

1951 

Dec. 

19th 

1,435-9 

14-4 

1,446-8 

394-1 

289-6 

89-5 

396-1 

351-3 

21-1 

23-6 

16-1 

1952 

I7th 

1,539-2 

11-1 

1,546-8 

383-6 

35-0 

_ 

275-4 

73-3 

389-1 

368-3 

7-4 

13-4 

12-6 

1953 

M 

16th 

1,632-1 

43-2 

1,671-7 

366-6 

21-4 

— 

276-0 

69-2 

339-1 

316-2 

8-7 

14-1 

45-6 

1954 

15th 

31-3 

1,771-2 

378-1 

21-4 

_ 

289-5 

67-2 

362-4 

340-0 

7-5 

149 

33-7 

1955 

21st 

19-6 

1,896-3 

314-4 

— 

221-3 

71-0 

310-6 

282-4 

11-1 

17-2 

21-9 

1956 

n 

19th 

28-4 

289-9 

12-9 

— 

200-5 

76-5 

277-6 

254-1 

66 

16-9 

30-3 

1957 

18th 

2,118-6 

31-8 

2,146-3 

291-7 

_ 

200-2 

80-5 

275-7 

223-6 

29-1 

22-9 

34-2 

1958 

17th 

2,164-4 

2,196-5 

296-6 

14-2 

— 

208-5 

73-9 

277-8 

240-2 

16-1 

21-4 

36-9 

1959 

» 

16th 

2>59-6 

15-8 

2,271-9 

295-7 

13-5 

— 

216-8 

65-4 

297-2 

255-7 

20-6 

20-9 

16-6 

„ 

14th 

2,353-2 

47-2 

2,397-9 

452-8 

15-9 

151-3 

220-3 

65-3 

422-8 

376-0 

27-7 

19-1 

48-1 

Jan. 

20th 

21-1 

2,121-9 

332-1 

13-4 

_ 

255-9 

62-8 

328-5 

281-1 

26-6 

20-8 

21-8 

Feb. 

17th 

2,115-4 

34-9 

2,147-3 

348-5 

138 

— 

272-5 

62-2 

331-1 

288-5 

21-6 

21-0 

35-9 

Mar. 

16th 

2,127-1 

23-2 

2,14T3 

340-4 

10-8 

— 

264-0 

65-5 

334-7 

299-1 

15-2 

20-4 

24-1 

Apr. 

2,192-7 

57-7 

2,247-3 

322-1 

_ 

243-4 

65-7 

281-4 

234-9 

27-8 

18-7 

58-5 

May 

18th 

2,176-3 

2,247-2 

321-9 

6-4 

241-2 

641 

265-0 

217-2 

29-2 

18-6 

74-8 

June 

15th 

2,216-6 

33-7 

2,247-5 

415-9 

11-9 

73-7 

264-5 

65-9 

399-3 

355-0 

25-6 

18-7 

34-7 

July 

2,299-6 

2M2S 

422-2 

114 

111-5 

232-1 

67-2 

388-9 

330-9 

39-3 

18-7 

51-6 

Aug. 

17th 

2,257-8 

42-6 

2497-5 

462-9 

16-7 

230-2 

65-5 

437-9 

379-3 

39-6 

19-0 

43-4 

Sept. 

21st 

2,215-4 

34-9 

2447-8 

13-4 

1498 

253-1 

64-4 

463-4 

430-6 

13-5 

19-4 

35-9 

Oct. 

19th 

2,213-5 

36-9 

2447-8 

487-4 

11-6 

149-4 

260-3 

66-1 

467-5 

427-1 

21-5 

18-9 

37-7 

Nov. 

16th 

2,228-9 

21-4 

2447-8 

477-7 

9-7 

150-3 

252-2 

65-5 

473-4 

415-7 

38-7 

19-0 

22-2 

Dec. 

14th 

2,353-2 

47-2 

2,397-9 

452-8 

15-9 

151-3 

220-3 

65-3 

422-8 

376-0 

27-7 

19-1 

48-1 

1%1 

Jan. 

18th 

34-4 

484-3 

16-1 

155-9 

248-3 

64-1 

467-4 

412-2 

36-1 

19-1 

35-1 

Feb. 

15th 

mam 

2448-2 

512-5 

13-5 

1^1 

276-3 

67-6 

484-9 

430-1 

35-7 

19-1 

46-0 

Mar. 

15th 

12,233-2 

17-2 

2448-3 

mM 

11-9 

271-7 

66-0 

501-2 

463-6 

17-7 

20-0 

Apr. 

19th 

54-7 

2,323-2 

473-9 

13-8 

242-8 

67-2 

436-1 

376-0 

41-8 

18-3 

May 

17th 

1  34-8 

2,323-5 

10-2 

152  9 

254-1 

85-1 

484-3 

408-5 

57-6 

18-2 

June 

21st 

:  2,31 1-4 

■il 

2,323-5 

12-6 

153-7 

266-3 

77-4 

513-3 

i  436-8 

58-6 

17-9 

July 

19th 

2,364-9 

2,423-7 

15-7 

155-2 

254-7 

76-4 

458-9 

35-0 

61-4 

Aug. 

16th 

2,374-3 

i  2,398-7 

12-6 

195-0 

244-3 

68-6 

1 

512-1 

1  418-7 

i  75-2 

1 

26-8 

W  Including  Government  Debt  11-0.  Issue  Department  assets  not  included  in  this  table  (other  securities,  coin 
other  than  gold  coin,  and  gold  coin  and  bullion)  were  all  small  in  the  periods  shown. 

W  Including  H.M.  Treasury  Special  Account,  until  its  closure  at  the  end  of  March  1959. 

M  Deposits  called  from  the  London  Clearing  Banks  and  Scottish  Banks,  not  at  their  free  disposal. 
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TABLE  4 


CURRENCY  CIRCULATION^-^ 


£  millions 


(b) 

1951  Dec.  ... 

Notes  and  Coin  Outstanding 

Held  by  Banks 

Average 
Estimated 
Circulation 
with  the 
Public 

Total 

Notes  1 

Estimated 

Coin 

(e) 

Total  1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Bank  of 
England  i 
(c)  j 

1 

Scottish  ' 
Banks 

Northern 
Irish 
Banks  1 

j 

London 

Clearing 

Banks 

Bank  of  j 
England 

Scottish  1 
Banks 

Northern 
Irish  ^ 
Banks  i 

1,676 

1,438  1 

77 

9 

152 

325 

21 

80 

9 

215 

1,351 

1952  „  ... 

1,796 

1.550  1 

86 

9  1 

151 

354 

30 

91 

9 

225 

1,442 

1953  „  ... 

1,914 

1,655  I 

92  ! 

8 

158 

389 

46 

97  ! 

8 

237 

1,525 

1954  „  ... 

2,023 

1,755  i 

98 

8 

161 

404 

32 

103 

9 

260 

1.619 

1955  „ 

2,168 

1,888  i 

lOS  ! 

8 

166 

436 

23 

111  1 

9 

293 

1,732 

1956  „  ... 

2,311 

2.013  1 

114 

10 

173 

472 

38 

120 

10 

305 

1,839 

1957  „ 

2,423 

2.113  1 

120 

10  1 

180 

492 

25 

126 

10 

330 

1,931 

1958  „  ... 

2,483 

2.170  1 

121 

9 

182 

514 

37 

127  i 

10 

339 

1,969 

1959  . 

2,593 

2,275  1 

124 

9 

185 

530 

46 

131  { 

10 

343 

2,063 

1960  „ 

2,716 

2,388  ' 

128 

9  i 

191 

567 

37 

135 

10 

385 

2,149 

1960  Jan.  ... 

2,476 

2,163 

119 

5 

185 

505 

34 

125 

9 

336 

1,971 

Feb.  ... 

2,458 

2,144 

120 

9  * 

186 

476 

34 

126 

9 

306 

1,983 

Mar.  ... 

2,488 

2,170 

122 

9 

187 

474 

38 

128  j 

9 

299 

2,014 

April  ... 

2,559 

2,238 

1  125 

9 

187 

506 

55 

131 

10 

310 

2,053 

May  ... 

2,572 

2,250 

1  127 

9 

186 

524 

71 

132 

9 

311 

2,048 

June  ... 

2,573 

2,250 

127 

9 

187 

498 

38 

133 

10 

318 

2,075 

July  ... 

2,651 

2,325 

1  130 

9 

187 

534 

43 

138 

10 

343 

2,117 

Aug.  ... 

2,630 

2,310 

1  124 

9 

187 

524 

42 

131 

9 

342 

2,106 

Sept  ... 

2,571 

2,250 

!  125 

8 

187 

493 

28 

131 

9 

1  ^ 

325 

2,078 

Oct  ... 

2,572 

2,250 

i  125 

8 

188 

499 

36 

131 

9 

323 

2,073 

Nov.  ... 

2,595 

2,270 

!  126 

9 

190 

507 

38 

132 

9 

327 

2,088 

Dec.  ... 

2,716 

2,388 

!  128 

9 

191 

567 

37 

135 

10 

385 

2,149 

1961  Jan.  ... 

2,611 

2,288 

i  123 

8 

192 

546 

43 

130 

10 

363 

2,065 

Feb.  ... 

2,576 

2,250 

;  124 

8 

193 

501 

49 

130 

9 

313 

2,075 

Mar.  ... 

2,600 

2,270 

>  126 

9 

194 

489 

34 

133 

10 

313 

2,111 

April  ... 

2,652 

2,319 

1  129 

9 

195 

527 

43 

136 

10 

339 

2,125 

May  ... 

2,661 

2,325 

131 

9 

196 

514 

37 

137 

10 

330 

2,147 

June  ... 

2,673 

2,338 

130 

9 

196 

514 

28 

138 

10 

338 

2,159 

July  ... 

2,738 

2,400 

133 

9 

196 

545 

38 

142 

10 

354 

2,193 

Aug.  ... 

2,744 

2,410 

129 

1 

9 

196 

543 

37 

138 

! 

358 

2,201 

M  Figures  for  latest  months  are  provisional. 

(b)  Figures  for  Bank  of  England  and  London  Clearing  Banks  relate  to  the  average  of  Wednesdays  each  month; 
those  for  Scottish  Banks  and  Northern  Irish  Bai^s  relate  to  the  average  of  Saturdays  in  periods  of  four 
consecutive  weeks,  as  published  in  the  London  Gazette  and  the  Belfast  Gazette  respectively,  with  as  close  a 
correspondence  as  possible  to  the  calendar  month. 

(e)  Excluding  coin  in  the  Bank  of  England,  Issue  Department 
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TABLE  5 


DISCOUNT  MARKEIYo^ 


£  millions 


Assets 

Borrowed  Funds^^l 

Total 

British 

Govern¬ 

ment 

and 

Govern¬ 

ment 

guaran¬ 

teed 

Securities 

(e) 

Treasury 

BUls 

Com¬ 

mercial 

and 

other 

bUU 

(d) 

Other 

assets 

Total 

1 

Bank  of 
England, 
Ranking 
Depart¬ 
ment 

London 

Clearing 

Banks 

Overseas 

Scottish 

'a 

<•) 

! 

Other 

sources 

1951  December  31st 

1,031 

314 

624 

63 

31 

992 

5 

555 

69  247 

116 

1952  „ 

1,067 

291 

702 

42 

32 

1,028 

5 

495 

77  340 

111 

1953  „ 

1,085 

383 

606 

49 

47 

1,048 

— 

459 

80  395 

114 

1954 

1,090 

373 

618 

47 

53 

1,051 

50 

452 

74  345 

131 

1955 

1,068 

307 

652 

45 

63 

1,014 

58 

459 

80  257 

160 

1956 

954 

294 

523 

85 

53 

909 

34 

454 

78  212 

132 

1957  „ 

956 

223 

585 

84 

64 

903 

11 

474 

75  201 

142 

1958 

1,053 

321 

594 

70 

68 

1,007 

8 

519 

85  263 

131 

1959 

1,130 

322 

635 

118 

56 

1,077 

28 

544 

87  256 

162 

1960 

1,197 

440 

574 

117 

67 

1,139 

34 

631 

90  244 

140 

1959  March  18th  ... 

841 

341 

351 

89 

60 

789 

2 

433 

48  184 

122 

June  17th  ... 

830 

351 

341 

101 

36 

776 

1 

423 

64  171 

117 

September  16th 

909 

349 

396 

124 

40 

852 

— 

421 

75  211 

145 

Dumber  16th 

993 

317 

526 

114 

36 

936 

8 

493 

66  235 

134 

1960  March  16th  ... 

959 

'  353 

446 

i  127 

34 

899 

_ 

493 

43  214 

;  149 

June  15th  ... 

990 

365 

467 

125 

33 

929 

8 

490 

65  i  222 

:  143 

September  21st 

954 

409 

390 

:  116 

39 

897 

7 

503 

56  200 

132 

Dumber  14tb 

1,054 

451 

458 

108 

36 

997 

1  — 

550 

78  1  229 

;  140 

1961  March  15th  ... 

913 

397 

328 

151 

37 

856 

i  — 

504 

56  183 

112 

June  21st 

947 

364 

345 

202 

36 

886 

'  — 

504 

59  199 

124 

M  The  figures  are  aggregates  for  the  members  of  the  London  Discount  Market  Association,  and  for  1951  to 
1955  are  partly  estimated;  those  for  Assets  in  these  years  are  nuiinly  at  the  31st  December,  but  partly  at  other 
dates  in  December. 

W  Excluding  capital  and  reserves. 

(‘)  At  nominal  value. 

W  Including  local  authority  bills. 

(•)  Those  banks  whose  main  business  is  conducted  outside  the  British  Isles.  Figures  after  1958  differ  slightly  in 
coverage  from  those  for  earlier  years;  this  difference  is  also  reflected  in  the  figures  for  **  Other  sources 
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TABLE  6 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND  ADVANCES  TO  THE  DISCOUNT  MARKET 


1959 

17th  September — 21st  October 
22nd  October — 18th  November 
19th  November — 16th  December 

1960 

17th  December  1959 — ^20th  January  . 
21st  January — 17th  February  ... 

18th  February — 16th  March  ... 

17th  March — 20th  April 

21st  April — 18th  May . 

19th  May — 15th  June . 

16th  June — ^20th  July . 

21st  July — 17th  August 
18th  August — 21st  September  ... 

22nd  September — 19th  October 
20th  October — 16th  November 
17th  November — 14th  December 

1961 

15th  December  1960 — 18th  January 
19th  January — 15th  February  ... 

16th  February — 15th  March  ... 

16th  March — 19th  April 

20th  April— 17th  May . 

18th  May — 21st  June . 

22nd  June — 19th  July . 

20th  July — 16th  August 


Number  of  days 
on  which  market 
advances  were 
made 

Number  of  days 
on  which  market 
advances  were 
outstanding 

i  2 

7 

i  ^ 

27 

i  6 

1 

20 

1 

i 

9 

31 

4 

23 

4 

24 

1 

!  J 

7 

i 

6 

17 

8 

28 

4 

27 

3 

12 

2 

14 

6 

22 

6 

20 

7 

27 

;  8 

28 

i  1 

12 

6 

22 

! 

6 

1  1 

8 

4 

11 

TABLE  7 


LONDON 


£  millions 


Gross  Deposits 

Coin,  Notes  and  Balances 
with  Bank  of  England^c; 

Money  at  C}all 
and  Short  Notice 

Total 

Current 

Accoimts 

Deposit 

Accounts 

Other 

Accc'-ats 

Net 

E>eposit8 

(a) 

Total  Liquid 
Assets 
(b) 

Total 

of  which 
Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

To 

Total 

of 

which 

To 

Money 

Market 

1951  Dec. 

31st 

6,333 

4,221 

1,839 

273 

5,672 

2,100 

33-2 

531 

8-4 

310 

598 

1952  „ 

6,460 

4,169 

2,016 

275 

5,781 

2,327 

360 

550 

85 

302 

529 

1953  „ 

» 

6,694 

4,247 

2,105 

342 

5,913 

2,460 

367 

542 

81 

317 

501 

1954  „ 

6,941 

4,403 

2,144 

394 

6,021 

2,382 

343 

571 

82 

351 

'  498 

1955  „ 

6,612 

4351 

2,000 

361 

5,776 

2,471 

374 

565 

85 

306 

506 

1956  „ 

Pf 

6,656 

4,187 

2,054 

416 

5,793 

2,492 

37-4 

571 

86 

263 

505 

1957  „ 

„ 

6,929 

4,107 

2,377 

445 

5,945 

2,664 

38-4 

601 

87 

221 

525 

.  . 

1958  „ 

„ 

7,199 

4327 

2,486 

486 

6,131 

2,493 

346 

586 

81 

213 

587 

521 

1959  „ 

ft 

7,667 

7,146 

520 

6,475 

2,628 

343 

635 

8-3 

.  . 

614 

.  . 

1960  „ 

„ 

7,831 

7,156 

675 

6,446 

2,551 

326 

658 

8-4 

.  . 

710 

•  . 

1960  Jan. 

20th 

7,400 

4,415 

2,514 

471 

6,453 

2,541 

343 

588 

79 

255 

544 

482 

Feb. 

17th 

7,142 

4,193 

2,470 

480 

6,207 

2396 

321 

592 

83 

271 

571 

503 

Mar. 

16th 

7,047 

4,123 

2,438 

486 

6,073 

2317 

315 

568 

81 

263 

555 

491 

Apr. 

20th 

7,211 

4355 

2,455 

502 

6,129 

2,262 

314 

573 

79 

242 

541 

468 

May 

18th 

7,099 

4,147 

2,457 

495 

6,130 

2,244 

316 

561 

79 

240 

563 

498 

June 

15th 

7,167 

4303 

2,470 

494 

6,176 

2353 

314 

602 

8-4 

263 

548 

488 

June 

30th 

7,448 

6,869 

578 

6313 

2392 

30-8 

605 

81 

.  . 

569 

•  • 

July 

20th 

7,248 

4,200 

2,531 

517 

6362 

2359 

312 

597 

82 

231 

559 

484 

Aug. 

17th 

7,221 

4,184 

2,526 

511 

6349 

2366 

314 

585 

81 

228 

547 

472 

Sept. 

21st 

7,208 

4,146 

2,566 

496 

6377 

2376 

316 

585 

81 

251 

577 

498 

OcL 

19th 

7,265 

4,172 

2,593 

500 

6,305 

2387 

315 

596 

82 

258 

550 

461 

Nov. 

16th 

739 

4,157 

2,573 

568 

6330 

2,288 

313 

593 

81 

249 

566 

484 

Dec. 

14th 

7,523 

4396^  2,588 

639 

6,262 

2,399 

319 

615 

8-2 

217 

623 

549 

Dec. 

31st 

7,831 

7,156 

.  675 

6,446 

2,551 

326 

658 

84 

.  . 

710 

.  . 

1961  Jan. 

18thf*l 

7,424 

4322 

2.626 

576 

6,376 

2,456 

331 

600 

81 

245 

575 

497 

Feb. 

15th 

735 

4,084 

2,600 

561 

6307 

2352 

31 1 

598 

83 

274 

559 

476 

Mar. 

15th 

7,189 

4,069 

2,566 

554 

6,144 

2,187 

30-4 

602 

84 

270 

583 

504 

Apr. 

19th 

7332 

4,159 

2,604 

569 

6,289 

2,349 

320 

591 

81 

240 

612 

525 

May 

17th 

7,350 

4.196 

2.576 

578 

6,261 

2,314 

315 

593 

81 

251 

580 

485 

June 

21st 

7,441 

4334 

2,615 

592 

6,360 

2,394 

322 

610 

8-2 

264 

590 

504 

June 

30th 

7,709 

7,035 

675 

6,328 

2,402 

312 

620 

8-0 

.  . 

628 

July 

19th 

7,523 

4382 

2,624 

617 

6,421 

2,472 

32-9 

620 

8-2 

251 

580 

501 

Aug. 

16th 

7,437 

4,169 

2,652 

616 

6,331 

2,450 

32-9 

617 

8-3 

241 

579 

494 

(•>  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts  less  (i)  Balances  with,  and  cheques  in  course  of  collection  on.  other  banks 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland;  and  (ii)  Items  in  transit  between  oflBces  of  the  same  banL 
W  Coin,  Notes  and  Balances  with  Bank  of  England  (excluding  Special  Deposits),  Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice 
and  Bills  Discounted.  Excludes  in  19S1  Treasury  Deposit  Receipts  (see  note  (tf)-  See  also  Additional 
Notes,  page  63. 

M  Before  January  1961  the  total  included  Lloyds  Bank’s  balances  with  Eastern  reserve  banks  (see  also  note 
which  before  19S8  were  included  in  Balances  with  Bank  of  England. 
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TABLE  7 


^  j  CLEARING  BANKS 


Percentages  of  Gross  Deposits  in  italics 


Bills  Discountedf<)) 

Special 

Deposits 

with 

Bank 

of 

England 

Investments 

Advances  to  Customers  and 
Other  Accountsf') 

1 

Other  BillsM) 

British 

Govern¬ 

ment 

and 

Govern¬ 

ment 

guaran¬ 

teed 

Securities 

Advan- 

Total 

Trea¬ 

sury 

Bills 

U.K. 

Com¬ 

mercial 

Bills 

Other 

Total 

Other 

Invest¬ 

ments 

Total 

Nation¬ 

alised 

Indust¬ 

ries 

(f) 

Other 

(e) 

972 

791 

181 

_ 

2,067ft)  1 

326 

1,990ft) 

77 

1,860 

29-4 

89 

1,771 

1951 

Dec. 

31st 

1,249 

1,182 

66 

— 

2,148  1 

333 

2,076 

72 

1,665 

258 

107 

1,558 

1952 

1,417 

1,338 

79 

— 

2,275  ; 

34  0  i 

2,194 

81 

1,611 

241 

60 

1,551 

1953 

t9 

„ 

1,313 

1,199 

114 

— 

2,353 

339  1 

2,261 

92 

1,783 

257 

122 

1,661 

1954 

1,400 

1,271 

129 

— 

2,016 

305 

1,928 

88 

1,747 

264 

32 

1,715 

1955 

1,416 

1,275 

140 

— 

1,980 

29-8 

1,893 

88 

1,832 

27-5 

109 

1,723 

1956 

»» 

„ 

1,538 

1,403 

135 

— 

2,049 

296 

1,962 

87 

1.777 

257 

79 

1,698 

1957 

9* 

„ 

1,320 

1,185 

119 

16 

— 

2,102 

292 

1,994 

108 

2,126 

295 

80 

2,046 

1958 

99 

1,380 

1,215 

165 

— 

1,710 

223 

.  . 

.  . 

2,818 

368 

78 

2,740 

1959 

99 

„ 

1,183 

1,017 

166 

144 

1,271 

162 

.  . 

.  . 

3,320 

424 

85 

3,235 

1960 

99 

„ 

1,409 

1,254 

131 

24 

— 

1,698 

229 

1,571 

127 

2,846 

385 

72 

2,774 

1960 

Jan. 

20th 

1,134 

989 

123 

22 

— 

1,618 

227 

1,486 

132 

2,933 

411 

64 

2,869 

Feb. 

17th 

1,094 

941 

131 

22 

— 

1,501 

213 

1,368 

133 

3,006 

427 

73 

2,933 

Mar. 

16th 

1,148 

1,004 

125 

20 

— 

1,439 

200 

1,309 

130 

3,094 

429 

78 

3,016 

Apr. 

20th 

1,121 

981 

120 

20 

6 

1,405 

19-8 

1,275 

130 

3,133 

441 

76 

3,058 

May 

18th 

1,103 

958 

20 

70 

1,376 

19-2 

1,245 

131 

3,134 

437 

64 

3,070 

June 

15th 

1,117 

979 

138 

70 

1,349 

181 

.  . 

•  . 

3,242 

435 

82 

3,161 

June 

30th 

1,103 

965 

118 

20 

105 

1,340 

185 

UlO 

131 

3,236 

447 

74 

3,162 

July 

20th 

1,134 

1,001 

113 

21 

143 

1,317 

182 

1,185 

132 

3,195 

44-2 

69 

3,127 

Aug. 

17th 

1,114 

982 

112 

20 

142 

1,312 

182 

1,183 

129 

3,203  1 

444 

69 

3,134 

Sept 

21st 

1,141 

1,016 

106 

19 

142 

1,304 

180 

1,175 

130 

3,231 

44-5 

73 

3,159 

Oct 

19th 

1,129 

990 

119 

21 

143 

1.289 

177 

1,160 

130 

3,238 

444 

84 

3,154 

Nov. 

16th 

1,161 

1,006 

133 

22 

143 

1,288 

171 

1,159 

129 

3,229 

429 

70 

3,159 

Dec. 

14th 

1,183 

1,017 

166 

144 

1,271 

162 

.  . 

.  . 

3,320 

424 

85 

3,235 

Dec. 

31st 

1.280 

1,115 

'  146 

19 

148 

1,256 

169 

1,142 

114 

3,260 

439 

64 

3,197 

1961 

Jan. 

18thf*) 

1,095 

898 

i  153 

44 

147 

1,238 

171 

1,124 

114 

3,303 

45-6 

72 

3232 

Feb. 

15th 

1,003 

790 

165 

48 

143 

1,187 

165 

1,074 

113 

3,354 

46-6 

62 

3,292 

Mar. 

15th 

1.147 

918 

1  181 

48 

142 

1,114 

152 

1,001 

113 

3,423 

467 

64 

3,359 

Apr. 

19th 

1,141 

912 

181 

48 

145 

1.106 

15-0 

994 

112 

3,446 

46-9 

62 

3,384 

May 

17th 

1,194 

967 

!  177 

50 

145 

1,084 

146 

972 

112 

3,497 

470 

61 

3,436 

June 

21st 

1,154 

936 

1  218 

145 

1,048 

13-6 

•'  • 

3,579 

46-4 

75 

3,504 

June 

30th 

1,272 

1,017 

1  196 

59 

147 

1,049 

139 

936 

113 

3,550 

47-2 

71 

3,478 

July 

19th 

1,254 

974 

1  212 

68 

185 

1,047 

141 

934 

113 

3,446 

463 

75 

3,371 

i 

Aug. 

16th 

W  From  February  1961  includes  re-financeable  export  credits  due  for  repayment  within  eighteen  months, 
transferred  from  Advances  to  Customers  and  Other  Accounts. 

(•)  Excluding  items  in  transit  and,  from  February  1961,  re-financeable  export  credits  (see  note  (^1). 

W  Figures  supplied  by  H.M.  Treasury.  Nationalised  industries  are  defined  in  the  Additional  Notes  to  Table  1, 
page  62. 

ft)  Including  Treasury  Deposit  Receipts  amounting  to  102  (1-6%  of  Gross  Deposits). 

(h)  Before  January  1961  figures  included  business  of  Lloyds  Bank’s  Eastern  branches. 
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TABLE  8 


SCOTTISH 


£  millions 


Coin,  Notes  and 

Gross  Deposits 

Bailees  with 
Bank  of  England 

Notes 

M 

Bal¬ 

ances 

with 

Other 

Banks 

(f) 

Money 

Out- 

Net 

Total  Liquid 

at  Call 

stand¬ 

ing 

(b) 

Total 

Current 

Deposit 

Other 

Deposits 

(C) 

Assets 

(d) 

Total 

of  which 
Balances 

and 

Short 

Notice 

Accounts  Accounts 

Bank  of 

England 

19S1  Dec.  ... 

77-3 

■ 

754-4 

363-5 

318-3 

72-6 

.  . 

87-7 

1-6 

86-3 

63-3 

1952  „ 

85-6 

375-7 

317-9 

62-4 

.  . 

97-1 

2-2 

80-6 

81-3 

1953  „ 

92-3 

775-7 

381-4 

69-3 

103-6 

1-9 

84-0 

75-7 

1954  „ 

97-7 

343-9 

110-9 

1-6 

98-6 

82-2 

1955  „ 

104-8 

776-4 

368-4 

325-1 

82-9 

119-2 

2-1 

104-2 

74-3 

1956  „ 

112-8 

762-3 

332-6 

78-8 

129-5 

1-5 

103-3 

69-7 

1957  „ 

118-5 

782-6 

341-7 

354-2 

86-7 

134-6 

1-7 

105-9 

80-2 

1958  . 

119-7 

791-3 

323-3 

87-1 

135-1 

1-9 

1040 

78-1 

1959  „ 

122-4 

831-2 

73-2 

,  , 

137-1 

1-4 

104-0 

89-9 

1960  „  21st 

125-3 

351-7 

376-3 

81-0 

671-9 

299-0 

32-0 

146-2 

1-4 

44-9 

81-7 

1960  Jan. 

116-3 

373-8 

isn 

65-9 

133-3 

1-1 

92-2 

90-4 

Feb.  ... 

117-6 

359-7 

61-4 

135-1 

1-2 

88-7 

59-5 

March  ... 

119-4 

771-9 

337-2 

372-6 

62-1 

•  • 

135-3 

a9 

83-7 

46-8 

April  ... 

122-7 

776-8 

339-3 

66-9 

.  . 

143-6 

1-4 

83-1 

59-4 

May 

123-6 

785-2 

345-4 

367-8 

142-7 

1-1 

94-8 

51-8 

June 

124-6 

791-7 

346-3 

73-4 

•  • 

142-8 

1-3 

91-5 

686 

July 

128-4 

779-4 

148-4 

1-2 

89-9 

55-5 

Aug. 

121-9 

336-3 

366-1 

68-5 

141-9 

1-2 

84-2 

54-6 

Sept 

121-4 

775-5 

332-2 

•  • 

141-3 

1-1 

81-1 

61-2 

Oct  19th 

121-2 

786-9 

339-8 

373-1 

660-5 

286-4 

31-5 

142-3 

1-7 

40-0 

58-5 

Nov.  16th 

122-8 

355-9 

373-6 

77-7 

672-6 

295-6 

31-8 

142-6 

1-5 

47-9 

61-8 

Dec.  21st 

125-3 

351-7 

376-3 

671-9 

299-0 

32-0 

146-2 

1-4 

44-9 

81-7 

1961  Jan.  18th 

119-2 

372-4 

76-3 

662-4 

285-9 

31-0 

139-6 

1-5 

500 

66-9 

Feb.  15th 

iKiia 

792-7 

335-8 

376-1 

655-6 

285-3 

31-2 

142-3 

1-6 

54-2 

55-9 

Mar.  15th 

123-3 

781-8 

336-1 

375-4 

654-0 

273-1 

30-2 

143-4 

1-4 

46-1 

59-4 

Apr.  19th 

124-5 

788-5 

343-4 

373-8 

71-4 

661-7 

269-3 

29-5 

147-0 

1-5 

39-4 

67-5 

May  17th 

126-6 

381-3 

667-3 

300-4 

!  31-4 

149-9 

1-8 

52-9 

77-9 

June  21st 

125-9 

814-0 

357-6 

377-4 

676-1 

293-8 

31-3 

150-5 

1-6 

55-9 

62-4 

July  19th 

131-6 

BBS 

81-2 

662-8 

269-4 

28-9 

151-8 

2-0 

38-8 

53-9 

Aug.  16th 

123-8 

i  348-7 

374-9 

76-8 

670-3 

266-8 

28-9 

146-9 

1-6 

48-4 

52-7 

M  Before  October  1960  the  figures  generally  relate  to  dates,  varying  from  bank  to  bank,  between  the  middle 
and  end  of  each  month;  thereafter  the  figures  are  all  at  the  common  date  shown. 

<i>)  Of  which  the  **  authorised  ”  circulation  was  2-7  at  all  dates  shown,  the  remainder  being  covered  by  Bank  of 
England  notes  and  coin. 

M  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts  less  items  in  transit  between  offices  of  the  same  bank  (included  in  Balances 
with  Offier  Banks  before  October  1960). 

W  Coin,  Notes  and  Balances  with  Bank  of  England  (excluding  Special  Deposits),  Balances  with  Other  Banks, 
Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice  and  Bills  Discounted. 

M  The  total  includes  cover  for  Scottish  bank  notes  in  excess  of  the  **  authorised  ”  circulation,  and  also  banks’ 
holdings  of  each  other's  notes. 

(f)  Balances  with,  and  cheques  in  course  of  collection  on,  other  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Republic 
of  Ireland;  includes  items  in  transit  before  October  1960. 
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TABLE  8 


BANKS 


Percentages  of  the  toted  of  Gross  Deposits  plus  Notes  Outstanding  in  italics 


j  Bills  Discountedfr)  I 

!  .  _  i 

i 

Special 

Deposits 

with 

Bank 

of 

England 

Investments 

Advances  and  Other  AccountsOl 

Total 

1 

Treasury 

Bills 

Other 

Bills 

(s) 

i 

■ 

Total 

British 
Govern¬ 
ment  and 
Govern¬ 
ment 
guaran¬ 
teed 

(h) 

Other 

Invest¬ 

ments 

(0 

Total 

Advances 

to 

Nationalised 

Industries 

(k) 

^  1 

Other 

(1) 

1 

- 1 

(•) 

140 

7*5 

6*5 

— 

384*2fx; 

462 

373*5fxi 

10*7 

221*7 

267 

17*9 

203-8 

1951  Dec. 

27*1 

24*3 

2*8 

— 

382*2 

454 

369-7 

12*5 

200*7 

238 

12*2 

188-5 

1952  „ 

23*3 

21*4 

1*9 

— 

416-6 

480 

403*7 

12*9 

191-8 

221 

3*5 

188*3 

1953  « 

21*4 

15*9 

5*5 

_ 

430*5 

461 

419*0 

11*5 

217-8 

233 

11*2 

206-6 

1954  „ 

28-9 

22*3 

6*6 

— 

378*1 

429 

364-9 

13*2 

200  4 

227 

5-6 

194-8 

1955  „ 

32*3 

24*8 

7*5 

— 

359-4 

411 

345-2 

14-2 

204-8 

23-4 

9*7 

195*1 

1956  „ 

44-5 

37*6 

6*9 

_ 

351*7 

390 

339*3 

12-4 

206-9 

23-0 

3*7 

203-2 

1957  „ 

31-4 

25*7 

5*7 

— 

349-1 

383 

335-6 

13-5 

235*6 

259 

5*2 

230-4 

1958  „ 

29*5 

23*2 

6*3 

— 

313*5 

329 

289-0 

24*5 

3116 

327 

10*5 

301*1 

1959  „ 

26*2 

20*1 

6*1 

7*9 

265-8 

284 

240-1 

25*7 

342*7 

367 

9*8 

332*9 

1960  „  21st 

33*6 

26*7 

6*9 

_ 

318-6 

340 

294*9 

31-5 

8-6 

286*3 

1960  Jan. 

28*0 

21*0 

7*0 

_ 

321*7 

350 

311-8 

33-9 

9*2 

302-6 

Feb. 

24*0 

16*8 

7*3 

— 

308-0 

346 

282*5 

25*5 

327*3 

36-7 

100 

317-3 

March 

18*4 

11*0 

7*4 

296-8 

330 

335*3 

37-3 

9-4 

325*9 

April 

19*7 

12*6 

7*1 

0*6 

294-4 

324 

341-8 

37-6 

8-6 

333*2 

May 

17*7 

10*9 

68 

2*8 

287*3 

314 

262-1 

25-2 

342*5 

37-4 

8-9 

333-6 

June 

20*7 

12*7 

8-0 

5*5 

285*5 

314 

338*7 

37-3 

10*0 

328-7 

July 

20*9 

13*8 

7*1 

7*3 

285*7 

32-0 

335-7 

37-6 

9*9 

325-8 

Aug. 

39*4 

32*7 

6*7 

7*8 

267*2 

298 

241-4 

25-8 

336-5 

37-5 

9*7 

326-8 

Sept 

45-6 

40*3 

5*3 

7*7 

265*7 

29-3 

240-0 

25*7 

333*3 

36-7 

9*4 

323*9 

Oct  19th 

43*3 

37*3 

6*0 

7*7 

265*9 

28-6 

240-2 

25*7 

341*4 

36-7 

11-0 

330-4 

Nov.  16th 

26-2 

20*1 

6*1 

7*9 

265-8 

284 

240*1 

25*7 

342*7 

36-7 

9*8 

332*9 

Dec.  21st 

1  29*3 

22*3 

7*1 

8*0 

262-6 

285 

237-0 

25*7 

338*9 

36-8 

8*5 

330*4 

1961  Jan.  18th 

32-8 

25*6 

7*2 

7*9 

259*2 

284 

233-6 

25*7 

344-1 

37-7 

9*2 

334-9 

Feb.  15tb 

24-3 

17*2 

7*1 

7*9 

252*7 

279 

227-0 

25*7 

352*1 

38-9 

7*9 

344-2 

Mar.  15tb 

15*3 

7*8 

7*5 

7*9 

251*6 

276 

226*0 

25*6 

366*5 

40-1 

9*3 

357-2 

Apr.  19th 

19-8 

11*3 

8*4 

7*9 

251*2 

262 

226-1 

25-1 

362-9 

37-9 

8-7 

354*2 

May  17th 

250 

16*6 

8*4 

8*3 

250*7 

267 

225*9 

24-8 

365*9 

38-9 

9*6 

356*3 

June  21st 

250 

16*7 

8*3 

8*1 

250*6 

269 

225*7 

24*8 

385*0 

41-3 

9*9 

375*1 

July  19th 

;  18-9 

11*5 

7*4 

99 

250*1 

271 

225-2 

24-8 

381*6 

41-3 

10-4 

371*2 

Aug.  16th 

(t)  From  April  1961  includes  re-financeable  export  credits  due  for  repayment  within  eighteen  months,  transferred 
from  Advances  and  Other  Accounts. 

W  At  the  31st  December,  1951  to  1958;  subsequently  at  the  same  dates  as  the  other  items  in  the  table  (see 
note  (‘f). 

<0  Figures  are  the  differences  between  Total  Investments  and  British  Government  and  Government  guaranteed 
Securities;  because  of  timing  differences  between  these  two  series  (see  notes  W  and  f*l)  the  figures  for  Other 
Investments  before  1959  are  not  exact 
(l>  Excluding,  from  April  1961,  re-financeable  export  credits  (see  note  frl)* 

W  Figures,  which  are  supplied  by  H.M.  Treasury,  relate  to  the  31st  December,  1951  to  1958,  and  thereafter  to  the 
third  Wednesday  in  the  month  (second  Wednesday  in  December  1960).  Nationalised  industries  are  defined 
in  the  Additional  Notes  to  Table  1,  page  62. 

(i>  Before  October  1960  and  in  December  1960  these  residual  figures  reflect  the  inconsistencies  of  date  between 
Total  Advances  and  Other  Accounts  (see  note  f«l)  and  Advances  to  Nationalised  Industries  (see  note  (^f). 
fx)  Including  Treasury  Deposit  Receipts  amounting  to  6*0  (0*7%  of  Gross  Deposits  and  Notes  Outstanding). 
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TABLE  9 


NORTHERN  IRISH  BANKS'"^ 


£  nullions 


Notes 

Out- 

Deposits 

Coin,  Notes  and 
Balances  with 
Bank  of 
England 
(e) 

Balances 

with 

Other 

Banks, 

etc. 

(d) 

Money 

atCaU 

and 

Short 

Notice 

(a> 

BUls 

Discounted 

Invest¬ 

ments 

(•) 

Advances 

and 

Other 

Accounts 

stand¬ 

ing 

(b) 

Total 

Crurent 

Accounts! 

! 

Deposit 

Accounts 

Other 

Accounts 

Total 

of  which 
Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 
W 

Total 

of  which 
Treasury 
Bills 

(a) 

1951  Dec.  ... 

9-2 

123-3 

63-8 

51-7 

7-8 

10-2 

3-8 

16-8 

2-4 

0-6 

, 

55-2 

52-4 

1952  „ 

8-6 

125-0 

69-1 

49-1 

6-8 

8-9 

1-8 

19-0 

5-7 

2-4 

1-9 

54-5 

47-0 

1953  „ 

8-0 

129-7 

70-3 

51-7 

7-7 

7-4 

1-1 

21-3 

3-7 

0-6 

— 

63-5 

46-7 

1954  „ 

8-3 

137-0 

74-6 

54-4 

8-0 

7-8 

1-0 

20-2 

3-9 

0-6 

_ 

64-1 

52-4 

1955  „ 

8-4 

132-6 

73-9 

49-7 

9-0 

10-0 

2-1 

12-4 

4-1 

0-6 

— 

57-4 

57-8 

1956  „ 

10-2 

134-1 

77-2 

47-4  I 

9-5 

8-3 

1-3 

15-7 

5-1 

1-9 

1-3 

55-6 

56-1 

1957  „ 

9-9 

136-8 

78-2 

48-5 

10-1 

9-3 

1-2 

20-2 

4-0 

2-4 

1-8 

54-6 

56-7 

1958  „ 

9-3 

142-8 

83-8 

47-5 

11-5 

10-0 

1-0 

18-0 

4-2 

1-3 

0-7 

55-9 

640 

1959  „ 

8-9 

150-7 

88-8 

48-0 

13-9 

9-6 

1-0 

18-1 

5-3 

2-6 

1-9 

53-6 

70-2 

1960  „ 

8-5 

1521 

86-8 

48-8 

16-5 

10-4 

1-5 

18-1 

4-0 

1-8 

1-0 

46-6 

80-3 

1960  Jan. 

8-9 

148-1 

85-1 

49-3 

13-6 

8-8 

0-4 

14-9 

5-4 

2-2 

1-5 

54-5 

70-5 

Feb.  ... 

8-9 

145-7 

82-3 

49-1 

14-3 

7-9 

0-6 

14-1 

3-8 

2-5 

1-8 

53-5 

72-7 

March  ... 

8-9 

146-4 

!  82-5 

49-4 

14-5 

8-8 

0-7 

16-1 

3-0 

1-9 

M 

53-0 

74-7 

April 

8-9 

145-9 

80-6 

49-8 

15-5 

8-1 

1-0 

13-1 

3-9 

0-8 

0-1 

51-9 

77-5 

May 

8-9 

145-0 

81-2 

!  49-8 

14-1 

8-3 

0-7 

12-6 

3-1 

0-9 

0-1 

52-1 

77-8 

June 

8-9 

149-5 

85-5 

I  48-4 

15-6 

9-6 

0-7 

13-5 

4-7 

1-2 

0-3 

50-1 

79-7 

July 

8-8 

144-6 

81-5 

;  48-6 

!  14-5 

9-1 

0-6 

11-0 

3-6 

1-2 

0-3 

50-1 

82-0 

Aug. 

8-7 

146-8 

1  83-8 

1  48-3 

14-7 

8-7 

0-4 

13-5 

3-7 

1-1 

0-3 

49-7 

81-0 

Sept 

8-5 

146-9 

83-7 

48-2 

15-0 

8-7 

0-5 

13-0 

4-4 

1-4 

0-5 

49-5 

83-0 

Oct 

8-4 

148-0 

84-1 

48-5 

15-4 

8-8 

0-5 

13-8 

4-5 

2-0 

1-2 

49-3 

82-8 

Nov. 

8-4 

149-7 

86-0 

i  48-6 

15-1 

9-2 

0-5 

13-5 

4-6 

2-3 

1-5 

48-6 

83-1 

Dec. 

8-5 

152-1 

86-8 

'  48-8 

16-5 

10-4 

1-5 

18-1 

4-0 

1-8 

1-0 

46-6 

80-3 

1961  Jan. 

8-4 

152-7 

86-8 

50-2 

15-7 

9-3 

0-2 

15-5 

6-2 

2-8 

2-0 

48-5 

79-7 

Feb.  ... 

8-3 

150-8 

83-5 

1  50-8 

16-5 

8-7 

0-5 

15-6 

3-6 

2-8 

2-0 

48-9 

81-3 

March  ... 

8-9 

152-9 

84-8 

1  51-5 

16-7 

10-1 

0-6 

15-1 

3-2 

2-5 

1-7 

49-5 

83-4 

April 

8-9 

154-5 

86-5 

!  51-7 

16-3 

9-4 

0-4 

18-3 

6-0 

1-6 

0-7 

47-2 

846 

May 

8-8 

156-5 

86-8 

;  52-5 

!  17-2 

9-3 

0-2 

14-4 

5-4 

3-8 

3-0 

47-5 

85-7 

June 

8-7 

160-5 

91-1 

51-4 

1  18-0 

8-6 

0-3 

15-5 

4-4 

3-5 

2-6 

47-1 

89-7 

July  ... 

8-7 

156-9 

87-8 

i  51-9 

i  17-2 

8-9 

0-2 

13-3 

5-0 

4-1 

3-2 

46-8 

89-8 

Aug. 

8-5 

158-8 

88-1 

1  52-2 

18-5 

8-8 

0-2 

17-2 

3-0 

5-3 

4-4 

47-0 

86-3 

(•)  In  general  the  figures,  which  relate  mainly  to  the  30th  June  and  the  31st  December  and  dates  in  the  middle  of 
other  months,  represent  the  actual  liabilities  and  assets  of  banking  offices  in  Northern  Ireland  other  than  those 
of  the  National  &mk  (a  London  Clearing  Bank,  see  Table  7);  but  the  figures  of  Balances  with  Bank  of  England, 
Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice,  Treasury  Bills  and  Investments  represent  a  proportion  of  the  banks’  total 
holdings  of  such  assets  equal  to  the  proportion  of  their  total  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts  which  was  held 
at  each  date  by  offices  in  Northern  Ireland. 

(i>)  Averages  of  Notes  Outstanding  on  Saturdays  in  periods  of  four  consecutive  weeks,  including  notes  issued  by 
the  National  Bank  (0*6  in  August  1%1).  The  “authorised”  circulation  was  approximately  2  at  all  dates 
shown,  the  remainder  being  covered  by  Bank  of  England  notes  and  coin. 

M  The  total  includes  cover  for  Northern  Irish  bank  notes  in  excess  of  the  “  authorised  ”  circulation. 

W  Balances  with,  and  cheques  in  course  of  collection  on,  other  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  and,  for  three 
banks,  balances  with  banking  offices  outside  the  United  Kingdom;  also  includes  items  in  transit  between 
offices  of  the  same  bank. 

(•)  See  note  M.  British  Government  and  Government  guaranteed  Securities  held  by  the  offices  of  the  Northern 
Irish  banks,  both  in  Northern  Ireland  and  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  are  shown  in  the  Additional  Notes, 
page  63. 


TABLE  10 


ANALYSIS  OF  BANK  ADVANCES 


£  millions 


1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

%  change 
May  1961 

May 

May 

May  i 

Aug. 

.  [ 

Nov. 

Feb. 

May  1 

Aug.  1 

Nov. 

Feb.  1 

1 

May 

on 

May  I960 

Coal  Mining  . 

0-9 

0*9 

3*5 

0*9 

IK) 

1*0 

1*2  j 

0*9 

1*2 

0*8' 

08 

-362 

Quarrying,  etc . 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Allied 

51 

9*6 

9*8 

9*9 

7*6 

8*7  1 

7*7  1 

1 

8*2  i 

7*6 

8*2  j 

10*0 

+30-J 

56-9 

45*3 

708 

68*7' 

67*2 

71*6 

76*7 

82*7  i 

95*1 

100*1  ' 

97*4 

+269 

Non-ferrous  Metals  ... 

10-1 

7*1 

9*4 

9*5  i 

9*8 

11*4 

15*8 

11*3  1 

12*8 

13*4: 

16*2 

+  2  8 

Engineering,  etc. 

240*9 

228*6 

275*1 

2946  1 

294*8 

318*3 

332*2 

378*8  ; 

413*5 

469*2 

477*5 

+43-8 

Shipping  and 

i 

Shipbuilding  . 

Transport  and 

29*1 

48*5 

75*8 

75*3 

77*7 

85*4 

97*0 

99*8  ! 

loao 

1066 

104*3 

-F  7*5 

Commumcations 

21*8 

20*7 

28*5 

28*3 

27*7 

33*0 

36*1 

35  8 

41*7 

42*1 

38*9 

-1-  7-8 

Cotton  . 

26-6 

25*5 

20*9 

24*3 

23*0 

25*4 

23*9 

24*4 

23*8 

25*7 

23*9 

-  01 

Wool  . 

41*3 

37*4 

38*7 

46*9 

49*9 

49*8 

47*2 

50*4 

48*2 

51*4 

58*9 

+24-6 

Other  Textiles . 

48*5 

51*0 

52*6 

53*4 

50*2 

59*6 

70*0 

69*0 

65*0 

73*7 

83*2 

+  19-0 

Leather  and  Rubber  ... 

18*8 

22*3 

20*6 

22*7 

21*9 

27*1 

30*9 

29*6 

25*5 

28*4 

30*2 

-  23 

Chemicals  . 

33*4 

33*3 

35*8 

38*0 

35*8 

38*1 

43*2 

39*2 

40*1 

44*5 

65*2 

-l-50*« 

Agriculture  . 

226*3 

212*6 

279*1 

301*7 

311*5 

318*8 

341*6 

357*5 

362*4 

361*4 

377*6 

+  10-6 

Fishing  . 

4*3 

5*0 

6*4 

6*6 

6*4 

6*3 

8*6 

10*1 

9*9 

9*5 

10*6 

+23-9 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco 

170*2 

160*1 

196*2 

171*2 

197*3 

195*5 

197*8 

172*3 

191*1 

212*8 

226*9 

+  147 

Retail  Trade  . 

174*0 

184*9 

255*1 

268*7 

302*3 

338*4 

369*1 

357*8 

363*2 

369*8 

384*4 

+  41 

Entertainment  . 

20*1 

21*3 

25*7 

27*2 

27*2 

26*4 

26*9 

26*5 

26*3 

29*9 

28*9 

+  7-4 

Builders  and  Contractors 

66*2 

64*2 

94*0 

101*8 

108*3 

124*6 

139*0 

147*8 

150*8 

160*1 

167*9 

+20-8 

Building  Materials 
Unclassifiable  Industry 

20*5 

20*6 

23*0 

24*6 

24*1 

26*5 

27*5 

31*4 

29*8 

32*2 

33*2 

+20-8 

and  Trade  . 

Local  Government 

127*4 

136*2 

165*0 

180*2 

188*6 

205*4 

208*4 

220*9 

223*2 

231*1 

252*2 

+210 

Authorities  . 

91*2 

80*8 

85*4 

93*2 

94*6 

89*9 

85*7 

88*2 

87*7 

90*5 

98*8 

+153 

Public  Utilities  (exc. 

Transport)  . 

Churches,  Charities, 

54*7 

61*8 

81*6 

80*4 

!  79*4 

77*6 

87*6 

78*4 

88*2 

77*5 

72*8 

-16-9 

HospitaU,  etc . 

12*7 

12*5 

16*0 

17*8 

17*2 

16*3 

16*7 

19*7 

18*9 

18*2 

17*9 

+  74 

Stockbrokers  . 

Hire  Purchase  Finance 

17*9 

10*2 

16*4 

17*9 

19*0 

23*9 

15*4 

14*9 

19*6 

15*5 

19*7 

+283 

Companies  . 

33*9 

31*0 

82*8 

100*5 

114*1 

126*3 

148*4 

143*3 

136*5 

133*9 

146*6 

-  12 

Other  Financial 

199*9 

176*1 

224*2 

251*6 

264*1 

300*5 

322*0 

1  325*7 

305*6 

319*3 

337*3 

*F  4  7 

Personal  and  Professional 

325*3 

324*0 

487*4 

543*6 

581*1 

637*7 

680*2 

690*9 

682*3 

691*3 

704*9 

-1-  3'6 

TOTAL 

2,078*1 

2,031*7 

2,679*7 

2,859*3 

3,001*8 

3,243*4 

3,456*7 

1 3,515*6 

3,570*1 

3,717*5 

3,886*1 

+  12-4 

Of  which: 

i 

i 

1 

London  Clearing  Banks 

1,789*8 

1,762*9 

2,344*7 

2,505*9 

2,624*9 

2,828*5 

3,013*0 

3,078*6 

3,126*3 

3,224*4 

3,368*3 

+  118 

Other  Banks  . 

288*3 

268*8 

335*0 

353*4 

:  376*9 

J _ 

414-9 

443*7 

!  437*0 

443*8 

493*1 

517*8 

1 

+  167 

The  figures  relate  to  all  advances  made  by  member  banks  of  the  British  Bankers’  Association  through  offices 
I  located  within  Great  Britain,  irrespective  of  the  borrower’s  country  of  residence.  The  figures  for  the  London 

I  Clearing  ^nks  and,  from  November  I960,  the  Scottish  Banks  relate  to  the  third  Wednesday  in  the  month; 

those  for  other  member  banks  (and  for  the  Scottish  Banks  before  November  1960)  to  various  dates,  mostly 
I  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  definition  of  ** advances”  excludes  bills  discounted  and  foreign  bills 

i  negotiated  or  bought  and  also  **  impersonal  ”  or  ”  internal  ”  accounts.  Except  for  the  ”  personal  ”  advances 

I  included  in  the  ”  Personal  and  Professional  ”  category,  the  classification  is  based  on  the  business  of  the 

I  borrower  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  object  of  the  advance  or  the  nature  of  the  security  held. 

i 

1 
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TABLE  11 
£  millions 


OVERSEAS  BANKS 
A.  British  Oveneu 


Current  and  Deposit  Accoimts  j 

Coin, 

Notes 

and 

Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

Balances 

with 

Other 

United 

Kingdom 

Banks 

Money 

in 

London 

Money 

Market 

Loans  to 
United 
Kingdom 
Local 
Authori¬ 
ties 

Sterling  Bills 
Discounted 

Total 

United 

Kir.=dr,ni 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

! 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Unallo¬ 

cated 

lb) 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Treasury 

Bills 

Other 

Ster¬ 

ling 

Bills 

1951  Dec. 

Jlstfel 

541-8 

112-1 

276-7 

69-7 

83-3 

M 

31-4 

133-5 

1-6 

78-6 

23-5 

55-1 

1952  „ 

524-5 

121-1 

284-1 

51-2 

68-1 

1-1 

45-8 

153-8 

5-1 

94-8 

47-9 

469 

1953  „ 

548-7 

119-3 

294-8 

61-7 

72-9 

1-0 

43-7 

176-2 

5-3 

104-7 

640 

mSul 

1954  „ 

600-7 

119-2 

313-9 

93-1 

74-5 

1-1 

44-1 

154-2 

12-0 

1338 

78-8 

1955  „ 

544-9 

98-8 

305-6 

80-9 

59-6 

1-1 

42-8 

112-2 

0-6 

123-2 

75-1 

48-1 

1956  „ 

514-6 

98-0 

308-1 

57-1 

51-4 

1-0 

45-5 

103-7 

06 

114-6 

59-3 

55-3 

1957  „ 

497-1 

97-9 

284-3 

60-5 

54-4 

1-0 

36-2 

88-9 

4-3 

120-6 

49-9 

1958  June 

30th 

551-0 

106-7 

303-6 

896 

511 

1-1 

44-9 

71-8 

174-3 

135-2 

391 

Dec. 

31st 

572-6 

113-0 

327-2 

81-9 

50-5 

1-1 

45-9 

1066 

8-3 

139-1 

97-2 

41-9 

1959  June 

30th 

671-4 

173-7 

352-5 

145-2 

_ 

1-6 

52-8 

90-1 

11-4 

173-7 

123-6 

Dec. 

31st 

659-3 

174-6 

336-9 

147-8 

— 

1-1 

72-8 

119-7 

116  8 

65-5 

51-3 

1960  June 

30th 

693-8 

189-4 

333-0 

171-4 

_ 

1-3 

107-2 

81-9 

17-5 

133-6 

76-8 

56-8 

Dec. 

31st 

767-1 

212-1 

347-0 

208-0 

— 

1-2 

117-4 

104-5 

34-9 

112-6 

62-2 

EZI 

1961  Mar. 

31st 

809-5 

240-5 

375-3 

193-7 

_ 

1-3 

102-7 

73-0 

128-9 

64-6 

64-3 

June 

30th 

819-2 

246-3 

365-2 

207-7 

— 

1-3 

112-7 

86-4 

33-1 

104-9 

52-9 

M  See  Additional  Notes,  page  63. 

(i>)  Of  which  approximately  70%  up  to  December  1954  and  approximately  85%  at  later  dates  relates  exclusively 
to  United  lUngdom  Residents  and  Other  Overseas  Residents. 

M  Figures  for  December  1951  are  incomplete,  but  the  deficiency  is  unlikely  to  be  substantial. 


£  millions  B.  American 


Current  and  Deposit  Accounts 

Coin, 

Notes 

and 

Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

Balances 

with 

Other 

United 

Kingdom 

Banks 

Money 

in 

London 

Money 

Market 

Sterling  Bills 
Discounted 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

RcS.iiOiltS 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Unallo¬ 

cated 

(s) 

United 

Kingdom 

Local 

Authori¬ 

ties 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Treasury 

BiUs 

Other 

Ster¬ 

ling 

Bills 

1951 

Dec. 

31st 

95-5 

21-5 

18-4 

16-5 

39-1 

0-2 

15-5 

22-1 

16-0 

16-0 

1952 

109-0 

24-4 

18-4 

21-9 

44-3 

0-1 

16-8 

28-9 

18-4 

04 

180 

1953 

116-7 

31-7 

25-5 

16-4 

43-1 

0-1 

14-5 

42-4 

8-0 

1-5 

6-5 

1954 

143-7 

34-7 

30-4 

15-7 

62-9 

0-1 

11-8 

56-1 

22-1 

4-1 

18-0 

1955 

122-5 

26-9 

26-5 

10-9 

58-2 

0-1 

12-7 

28-2 

18-6 

2-9 

15-7 

1956 

107-2 

24-4 

24-6 

9-6 

48-6 

0-1 

8-7 

16-3 

11-7 

1-1 

10-6 

1957 

» 

113-9 

60-2 

25-1 

26-6 

2-0 

0-2 

9-8 

22-9 

15-1 

2-4 

12-7 

1958 

June 

30th 

115-9 

52-6 

25-7 

35-0 

2-6 

0-2 

8-0 

15-8 

21-9 

7-6 

14-3 

Dec. 

31st 

129-0 

58-5 

28-9 

38-6 

3-0 

0-1 

11-6 

27-7 

25-2 

7-4 

17-8 

1959 

June 

30th 

177-3 

688 

58-8 

49-7 

_ 

0-1 

8-6 

18-0 

20-8 

3-7 

17-1 

Dec. 

31st 

205-9 

77-1 

71-2 

57-6 

— 

0-2 

11-5 

34-2 

0-7 

19-5 

3-0 

16-5 

1960 

June 

30th 

373-6 

84-9 

195-8 

92-9 

_ 

0-2 

12-7 

27-3 

8-5 

25-2 

2-9 

22-3 

Dec. 

3Ut 

389-3 

99-5 

199-2 

90-6 

— 

0-2 

22-9 

27-0 

mgm 

20-9 

4-1 

168 

1961 

Mar. 

31st 

426-5 

102-0 

236-4 

88-1 

_ 

0-2 

19-2 

20-9 

14-8 

1-8 

13-0 

June 

30th 

447-9 

95-1 

216-9 

135-9 

_ 

0-2 

13-2 

18-6 

bI 

10-9 

0-3 

10-6 

(f>  See  Additional  Notes,  page  63. 

(s)  Of  which  approximately  60%  up  to  December  1956  and  100%  at  later  dates  relates  exclusively  to  United 
Kingdom  Residents  and  Other  Overseas  Residents. 
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IN  LONDON  TABLE  11 


BaiiW"> 


Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts  j 

Acceptances 

Total 

British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed 
Securities 

Other 

Stcriing 

Securi¬ 

ties 

(d) 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

! 

Overseas 
Banidng  ! 
Offices 

Other 

Over¬ 

seas 

Resi¬ 

dents 

Un¬ 

allo¬ 

cated 

(e) 

Total 

United  1 

Kir-^dorr.: 

Rcsidiints! 

i 

Over¬ 
seas 
Resi- ! 
dents 

Un¬ 

allo¬ 

cated 

0-5  years 
to 

maturity 

Over  5 
years  and 
undated 

247-6 

969 

141-9 

8-8 

173-9 

38-3 

86-1 

10-5 

39-0 

79-0 

17-0 

55-2 

6-8 

1951  Dec. 

31stfe) 

259-7 

118-7 

132-3 

8-7 

93-7 

34-5 

40-0 

69 

12-3 

23-4 

5-8 

14-9 

2-7 

1952  „ 

9t 

271-2 

101-1 

160-2 

9-9 

84-3 

30-8 

35-9 

6-1 

11-5 

27-4 

4-9 

19-4 

3-1 

1953  „ 

293-8 

91-3 

191-2 

11-3 

106-3 

39-6 

53-8 

9-6 

3-3 

41-4 

6-8 

31-2 

3-4 

1954  „ 

296-9 

102-1 

183-1 

11-7 

120-0 

46-8 

56-9 

13-7 

2-6 

26-3 

3-2 

20-6 

2-5 

1955  „ 

99 

286-7 

117-2 

157-4 

12-1 

112-7 

42-3 

48-3 

18-5 

3-6 

27-2 

3-6 

22-0 

1-6 

1956  „ 

99 

267-0 

103-6 

150-9 

12-5 

117-1 

43-3 

54-9 

160 

2-9 

33-5 

4-9 

26-0 

2-6 

1957  „ 

» 

252-0 

78-6 

160-8 

12-6 

136-4 

57-8 

52-5 

23-2 

2-9 

28-1 

4-6 

20-5 

3-0 

1958  June 

30th 

271-7 

87-9 

168-3 

15-5 

165-0 

63-8 

78-6 

19-7 

2-9 

23-6 

3-9 

17-9 

1-8 

Dec. 

31st 

303-7 

113-4 

177-4 

12-9 

194-3 

72-8 

99-1 

22-4 

_ 

30-7 

6-1 

23-1 

1-5 

1959  June 

30th 

316-9 

110-0 

193-3 

13-6 

200-9 

80-9 

98-8 

21-2 

— 

35-5 

7-8 

26-9 

0-8 

Dec. 

31st 

298-1 

896 

193-6 

149 

230-7 

86-2 

122-3 

22-2 

— 

39-5 

7-9 

31-6 

— 

1960  June 

30th 

312-8 

115-5 

182-7 

146 

285-0 

108-3 

1  1360 

40-7 

— 

28-5 

9-6 

18-9 

— 

Dec. 

31st 

308-6 

128-5 

165-4 

14-7 

363-2 

127-1 

i  179-7 

56-4 

_ 

32-8 

11-1 

21-7 

— 

1961  Mar. 

3Ist 

309-2 

141-1 

153-5 

14-6 

385-6 

144-5 

1  187-7 

53-4 

— 

42-4 

15-7 

1 

26-7 

— 

June 

30th 

W  Excluding  trade  investments. 

W  Of  which  approximately  S%  at  December  1951  and  30%  at  later  dates  relates  exclusively  to  United  Kingdom 
Residents  and  Other  Overseas  Residents. 


-  - 

Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts 

Acceptances 

Total 

British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed 
Securities 

Other 

Sterling 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

1 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Unallo¬ 

cated 

U) 

1 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Residents 

0-5  years 
to 

maturity 

Over  5 
years  and 
undated 

(k) 

10-5 

10-5 

_ 

_ 

33-6 

16-0 

8-9 

1-8 

6-9 

16-5 

0-8 

15-7 

1951  Dec. 

31st 

10-1 

100 

0-1 

— 

38-9 

20-2 

6-2 

1-3 

11-2 

10-9 

09 

100 

1952  .. 

14-2 

13-5 

0-7 

— 

42-8 

23-2 

6-3 

1-9 

11-4 

8-8 

1-0 

7-8 

1953  „ 

99 

12-7 

9-0 

3-7 

_ 

48-8 

25-4 

6-9 

1-1 

15-4 

13-1 

1-1 

12-0 

1954  „ 

99 

7-9 

6-0 

1-9 

— 

67-0 

29-5 

166 

1-7 

19-2 

12-7 

0-7 

12  0 

1955  „ 

6-6 

5-5 

1-1 

_ 

71-9 

30-3 

14-0 

2-1 

25-5 

15-3 

1-1 

14-2 

1956 

6-4 

5-0 

1-4 

— 

77-8 

49-0 

12-9 

15-9 

— 

27-7 

4-8 

22-9 

1957  „ 

» 

5-8 

4-4 

0-9 

0-5 

78-7 

50-9 

12-2 

15-6 

_ 

23-9 

5-4 

18-5 

1958  June 

30th 

6-3 

5-0 

0-9 

0-4 

81-4 

54-9 

11-4 

15-1 

— 

18-4 

2-9 

15-5 

Dec. 

31st 

5-8 

4-6 

0-8 

0-4 

114-7 

63-9 

28-5 

22-3 

_ 

18-2 

1-7 

16-5 

1959  June 

30th 

3-1 

1-9 

0-8 

0-4 

133-2 

65-9 

55-3 

12-0 

— 

20-7 

6-0 

14-7 

Dec. 

31st 

3-1 

2-0 

0-8 

0-3 

306-6 

67-9 

209-7 

29-0 

_ 

21-4 

7-0 

14-4 

1960  June 

30th 

3-9 

3-5 

0-4 

— 

311-4 

78-0 

221-8 

11-6 

— 

13-9 

5-5 

8-4 

Dec. 

31st 

1-7 

1-5 

0-2 

_ 

366-7 

89-7 

257-0 

20-0 

_ 

18-5 

7-4 

11-1 

1961  Mar. 

3Ist 

1-7 

1-5 

0-2 

— 

396-7 

93-2 

266-9 

36-6 

— 

23-5 

10-4 

13-1 

June 

30th 

W  Excluding  trade  investments. 

(0  Relates  exclusively  to  United  Kingdom  Residents  and  Other  Overseas  Residents. 
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TABLE  11 

(Continued)  OVERSEAS  BANKS 

£  millions  C.  Other 


Current  and  Deposit  Accounts 

Coin, 

Balances 

with 

Other 

United 

Kir.Pdvvm 

Banks 

Loans  to 
United 
Ki”-§dom 
Local 
Authori¬ 
ties 

Sterling  Bilb 
Discounted 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Focidcrits 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

“"Sr 

Residents  *^1^ 

Notes 

and 

Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

Money 

in 

London 

Money 

Market 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Treasury 

BiUs 

Other 
Ster- 
ling  1 
BilU 

1951  Dec. 

3l8ttfcl 

74-8 

9-9 

41-1 

11-7  12-1 

0-2 

11-7 

24-5 

1-3 

13-5 

1-5 

12-0 

1952  „ 

80-7 

11-0 

48-9 

13-4  i  7-4 

0-1 

9-0 

34-3 

0-5 

13-1 

2-4 

10-7 

1953  „ 

89-5 

10-7 

53-1 

17-4  8-3 

0-1 

10-0 

40-6 

1-1 

13-3 

4-8 

8-5 

1954  „ 

125-5 

12-4 

81-0 

17-4  14-7 

0-1 

17-4 

41-0 

2-7 

21-3 

10-1 

11-2 

1955  „ 

140-2 

11-5 

103-6 

16-7  8-4 

0-1 

11-5 

65-7 

2-6 

20-3 

7-5 

12-8 

1956  „ 

94-6 

15-4 

59-6 

17-4  I  2-2 

0-1 

8-3 

25-9 

1-4 

18-7 

5-5 

13-2 

1957  „ 

105-7 

15-6 

69-0 

19-3  I  1-8 

0-1 

13-9 

29-3 

2-3 

23-0 

7-4 

15-6 

1958  June 

30th 

148-4 

21-9 

95-7 

27-7  3-1 

0-1 

15-6 

36-5 

21-2 

21-3 

11-1 

10-2 

Dec. 

31st 

171-0 

21-7 

109-6 

36-2  3-5 

0-1 

21-7 

49-1 

25-6 

26-6 

9-7 

169 

1959  June 

30th 

202-4 

36-0 

133-4 

32-8  0-2 

0-1 

28-9 

29-8' 

46-4 

19-9 

10-3 

9-6 

Dec. 

31st 

203-0 

40-4 

132-4 

30-2  — 

0-1 

33-3 

36-9 

36-9 

16-3 

6-0 

10-3 

1960  June 

30th 

220-5 

41-3 

138-5 

40-7  i  — 

0-1 

30-3 

38-7 

35-8 

21-4 

10-4 

11-0 

Dec. 

31st 

311-3 

60-2 

211-3 

39-8  — 

0-1 

46-8 

39-7 

62-1 

27-9 

14-2 

13-7 

1961  Mar. 

31st 

323-9 

62-5 

218-6 

42-8  i  — 

0-1 

62-2 

31-8 

84-7 

18-4 

6-6 

11-8 

June 

30th 

293-1 

56-4 

l%-0 

40-7  — 

0-1 

55-8 

31-5 

56-6 

14-5 

5-6 

8-9 

(I)  See  Additional  Notes,  page  63. 

(k)  Figures  for  December  1931  are  incomplete,  but  the  deficiency  is  unlikely  to  be  substantial. 


ACCEPTING 


Current  and  Deposit  Accounb 

Coin, 

Notes 

and 

Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

Balances 

with 

Other 

United 

Kingdom 

Baliks 

Money 

in 

London 

Money 

Market 

Loans  to 
United 
Kingdom 
Local 
Authori¬ 
ties 

Sterling  Bills  Discounted 

United 

Total  Kingdom 
Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Treasury 

BiUs 

Other 

Sterling 

BiUs 

1951  Dec. 

31st 

136-3  55-2 

21-0 

60-1 

0-4 

4-7 

57-4 

0-8 

13-8 

7-4 

6-4 

1952  „ 

121-0  51-6 

19-5 

49-9 

0-6 

4-3 

48-4 

0-5 

15-7 

6-8 

8-9 

1953  „ 

137-1  i  57-9 

25-0 

54-2 

0-5 

4-3 

62-8 

2-3 

17-3 

9-3 

8-0 

1954  „ 

160-4  72-6 

30-7 

57-1 

0-4 

3-9 

67-0 

2-2 

21-2 

12-6 

8-6 

1955  „ 

152-3  70-9 

31-9 

49-5 

0-4 

5-3 

60-0 

2-0 

23-0 

13-5 

9-5 

1956  „ 

159-0  74-8 

33-2 

51-0 

0-6 

5-3 

51-4 

7-9 

26-7 

15-9 

10-8 

1957  „ 

tf 

151-4  71-3 

30-4 

49-7 

0-4 

5-4 

52-3 

8-0 

24-3 

15-9 

8-4 

1958  June 

30th 

192-3 1  88-3 

41-0 

63-0 

0-5 

9-5 

50-5 

23-4 

24-3 

13-7 

10-6 

Dec. 

31st 

212-3  100-4 

46-2 

65-7 

0-5 

6-8 

64-4 

26-8 

31-3 

14-3 

17-0 

1959  June 

30th 

249-5  104-4 

71-8 

73-3 

0-5 

8-5 

58-4 

32-7 

31-1 

15-5 

15-6 

Dec. 

31st 

259-1:  113-6 

64-2 

81-3 

0-4 

13-6 

66-8 

25-9 

27-5 

15-5 

12-0 

1960  June 

30th 

334-2:  144-3 

99-5 

90-4 

0-5 

17-3 

58-7 

40-1 

46-1 

22-7 

23-4 

Dec. 

31st 

423-5  173-6 

130-3 

119-6 

0-7 

25-9 

70-2 

54-6 

42-2 

20-0 

22-2 

1961  Mar. 

3l8t 

409-4  166-7 

130-9 

111-8 

0-4 

26-9 

76-3 

58-9 

45-4 

29-3 

16-1 

June 

30th 

4298  192-9 

122-2 

114-7 

0-5 

29-9 

51-3 

53-7 

30-0 

15-2 

14-8 

M  See  Additional  Notes,  page  63.  Some  of  the  figures,  in  particular  the  subdivisions  of  Current  and  Deposit 
Accounts  and  of  Advances  and  Other  Accounts,  are  paitly  estimated. 
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IN  LONDON 
Foreign  Banlu^^^ 


TABLE  11 
(Continued) 


Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts 

Acceptances 

Total 

British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed 
Securities 

0-5  years  Over  5 
to  years  and 
maturity  undated 

Other 

Sterling 

Securities 

(1) 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Un¬ 

allo¬ 

cated 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Over¬ 

seas 

Resi¬ 

dents 

Un¬ 

allo¬ 

cated 

121 

8-5 

2-4 

1-2 

207 

9-2 

8-8 

1-6 

1-1 

20-8 

3-7 

14-9 

2-2 

1951  Dec.31st(fc) 

9-8 

6-5 

2-1 

1*2 

21-3 

9-2 

9-3 

2-0 

08 

15-9 

2-9 

11-1 

1-9 

1952  „ 

10-7 

6-7 

3-1 

0-9 

21-7 

9-2 

9-0 

2-3 

1-2 

16-5 

2-2 

12-7 

1-6 

1953  "  " 

151 

7-4 

6^ 

1-7 

29-2 

12-7 

12-3 

2-8 

1-4 

20-9 

3-5 

15-3 

2-1 

1954  "  " 

12-5 

71 

3'6 

1-8 

33-1 

14-9 

13-9 

2-7 

1-6 

22-1 

4-2 

15-8 

2-1 

1955  "  " 

11 '6 

6-9 

2-9 

1-8 

37-7 

18-0 

15-9 

3-5 

0-3 

17-0 

5-4 

11-6 

1956  " 

105 

6-3 

30 

1-2 

36-4 

17-5 

15-5 

3-1 

0-3 

25-2 

5-7 

19-5 

— 

1957  ..  ^ 

11-5 

7-0 

3-3 

1-2 

49-4 

21-1 

24-0 

3-7 

0-6 

18-3 

4-4 

13-9 

1958  June  30th 

11'5 

7-5 

2-7 

1-3 

46-2 

22-1 

19-5 

4-2 

0-4 

24-9 

4-3 

20-6 

— 

Dec.  31st 

8-6 

4-4 

3-1 

11 

79-9 

35-2 

39-1 

5-6 

_ 

19-0 

5-7 

13-3 

1959  June  30th 

7-9 

4-1 

3-1 

0-7 

85-4 

30-9 

42-8 

11-7 

— 

21-7 

7-6 

14-1 

— 

Dec.  31st 

9-4 

5-1 

3-6 

07 

93-3 

38-6 

46-2 

8-5 

_ 

24-3 

7-3 

17-0 

_ 

1960  June  30th 

11-8 

7-8 

3-1 

09 

129-0 

42-8 

705 

15-7 

— 

25-5 

8-7 

16-8 

— 

Dec.  31st 

11-4 

8-2 

2-5 

07 

127-0 

48-0 

61-2 

17-8 

_ 

28-2 

101 

18-1 

_ 

1961  Mar.  31*t 

10-6 

7-5 

2-5 

0*6 

135-2 

43-8 

74-7 

16-7 

— 

302 

12-9 

17-3 

— 

June  3dth 

W  Excluding  trade  investments. 


HOUSESf">  TABLE  12 


Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts 

Acceptances 

Total 

British 
ment  and 
ment  gu 
Secu 

0-5  years 
to 

maturity 

jovem- 

Govem- 

aranteed 

rities 

Over  5 
years  and 
undated 

Other 

Sterling 

Securities 

(b) 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Residents 

54-6 

28-1 

11-9 

14-6 

38-8 

25-2 

4-6 

9-0 

92-7 

69-2 

23-5 

1951  Dec. 

31st 

57-8 

35-9 

7-2 

14-7 

32-4 

23-9 

3-9 

4-6 

73-0 

54-8 

18-2 

1952  „ 

61-2 

32-2 

17-1 

11-9 

32-0 

23-5 

3-9 

4-6 

78-7 

58-7 

20-0 

1953 

72-1 

31-8 

28-4 

11-9 

402 

28-7 

4-8 

6-7 

94-6 

709 

23-7 

1954  " 

602 

27-4 

20-8 

12-0 

46-4 

29-9 

6-5 

100 

96-5 

74-1 

22-4 

1955  ” 

55-6 

21-8 

204 

13-4 

51-8 

32-0 

6-8 

13-0 

95-7 

71-9 

23-8 

1956  " 

** 

508 

21-0 

16-9 

12-9 

58-2 

37-4 

7-5 

13-3 

119-4 

81-3 

38-1 

1957  " 

” 

56-9 

19-9 

22-6 

14-4 

76-7 

44-6 

17-6 

14-5 

113-4 

78-0 

35-4 

1958  June 

30th 

58-5 

22-7 

22-2 

13-6 

68-3 

40-9 

11-6 

15-8 

1206 

81-1 

39-5 

Dec. 

31st 

61-5 

23-0 

18-7 

19-8 

94-8 

50-3 

23-4 

211 

130-1 

95-1 

35-0 

1959  June 

30th 

58-1 

23-4 

16-9 

17-8 

102-5 

58-4 

20-6 

23-5 

130-6 

96-8 

33-8 

Dec. 

31st 

62-6 

24-2 

19-0 

19-4 

155-5 

89-4 

38-3 

27-8 

136-9 

99-9 

37-0 

30th 

79-3 

36-7 

21-4 

21-2 

199-1 

IlOO 

507 

38-4 

131-8 

99-4 

32-4 

Dec. 

31st 

68-2 

31-5 

15-2 

21-5 

167-0 

102-4 

38-1 

26-5 

163-6 

124-4 

39-2 

1961  Mar. 

31st 

65-6 

26-4 

15-7 

23-5 

250-4 

136-9 

55-6 

57-9 

176-0 

137-4 

38-6 

June 

30th 

Excluding  trade  investments. 
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TABLE  13 


SHORT-TERM  MONEY  RATES 


Per  cent,  per  annum 


London 
Clearing  Banks 

Discount  Market  Buying  Rates 

Bank 

Treasury  Bills 

Rate 

Deposit 

CaU 

Bank  Bills 
(3  months) 

Fine  Trade 

Accounts 

(W 

Money 

<e) 

Bills 

(3  months) 

End  of  period 

1951 . 

2i 

£-;19:  4-06 

i 

li 

2i-3i 

1952  . 

4 

£2:  8:  4-36 

2 

2 

3 

4  —5 

1953  . 

34 

£2:  2:  7-34 

li 

li 

2A 

3i— H 

1954  . 

3 

£1:17:  3-82 

u 

li 

li 

2i-3 

1955  . 

44 

£4:  1:  5-40 

2* 

2i 

4A— H 

5  -5i 

1956  . 

54 

£4:17:  1-81 

3i 

3i 

4tt— 5 

6  — 6i 

1957  . 

7 

£6:  7:  5-91 

5 

5i 

6i  -6i 

7i— 8 

1958  . 

4 

£3:  3:  047 

2 

2i 

3i  — 3A 
3H-3H 

4i-5 

1959  . 

4 

£3:13:  8-82 

2 

2i 

4i— 5 

1960  . 

5 

£4:  6:11-78 

3 

3i 

4i  -4A 

51—6 

1960  January  . 

5 

£4:10:  918 

3 

3i 

4H-4lf 

5i-4» 

February  . 

5 

£4:11:  1-07 

3 

3i 

4H-4ij 

5i-6 

March  . 

5 

£4:12:  5-03 

3 

4i  —HI 

5i-6 

April . 

May  . 

5 

5 

£4:13:  0-48 
£4:11:  1-53 

3 

3 

1} 

IW 

5f-6 

5i-6 

June  . 

6 

£5:13:  7-40 

4 

4i 

5H— 5i 

6i— 7 

July  . 

6 

£5:10:10-96 

4 

4i 

5H-5H 

6i-7 

August  . 

6 

£5:11:  9-05 

4 

4i 

6^7 

6i-7 

September  . 

6 

£5:11:  3-65 

4 

4i 

5|i-5H 

October  . 

54 

£5:  1:  9-52 

3f 

3i 

5i  -5A 

6  — 6i 

November  . 

54 

£4:12:  9-25 

3i 

3i 

4H-4i 

5i— 6i 

December  . 

5 

£4:  6:11-78 

3 

3i 

4i  — 

51—6 

1961  January  . 

5 

£4:  3:  3-70 

3 

i  H 

4A-4i 

51—6 

February  . 

March  . 

5 

5 

£4:  7:11-85 
£4:  9:  8-41 

3 

3 

it 

« 

5i-6 

5i-6 

April . 

5 

£4:  8:  1-71 

3 

3i 

4H-4ii 

5i-< 

May  . 

5 

£4:  8:  8-74 

3 

1  3i 

4A— 4 

5i-6 

June  . 

5 

£4:10:  8-94 

3 

3i 

4H-4H 

5i-6 

July  . 

7 

£6:13:  9-22 

5 

i 

6i  — 6H 

August  . 

7 

£6:14:  0-12 

5 

1  5i 

1 

6i  -6« 

(•)  Average  rate  of  discount  on  allotment  for  91 -day  Bills,  on  the  last  Friday  of  each  period  shown. 

W  At  14  days*  notice  up  to  the  11th  March  1952;  at  21  days’  notice  from  the  12th  March  1952  to  the  26th 
January  1955;  thereafter  at  7  days’  notice. 

M  Minimum  rate  of  interest  charged  for  loans  to  the  Discount  Market. 
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TABLE  14 


SECURITY  YIELDS 


British  Government  Securitiesto> 

Industrial  Securities'^) 

Short- 

Medium- 

Long- 

2i% 

Consols 

Debentures 

Ordinary  Shares 

dated 

<c) 

dated 

<e) 

dated 
(e)  j 

Yield 

! 

Dividend 

Yield 

Price 

Index 

End  of  period 

per  cent,  per  annum 

1951 . 

2-43 

3-51 

416 

406 

491 

5-78 

102-7 

1952  . 

2-93 

3-54 

4-22 

4-27 

508 

6-29 

97-5 

1953  . 

2-91 

3-43 

3-83 

3-90 

4-70 

5-76 

113-1 

1954  . 

2-63 

314 

3-51 

3-81 

4-44 

5-24 

152-1 

1955  . 

4-61 

4-70 

4-42 

5-36 

5-64 

154-5 

1956  . 

493 

313 

5-29 

4-77 

5-85 

6-48 

140-6 

1957  . 

5-75 

5-52 

5-83 

5-36 

6-47 

7-02 

135-9 

1958  . 

4-20 

4-97 

5-40 

4-83 

602 

5-25 

133-2 

1959  . 

4-23 

519 

5-28 

504 

5-96 

3-98 

1910 

1960  . 

5-49 

608 

608 

5-70 

6-54 

4-99 

182-0 

1960  January 

4-71 

5-40 

5-41 

519 

5-99 

4-00 

190-0 

February 

4-90 

5-49 

5-50 

5-27 

600 

412 

186-0 

March . 

4-99 

5-72 

5-58 

5-33 

607 

4-18 

187-5 

April  . 

5-20 

5-74 

5-65 

5*37 

610 

4-55 

177-1 

May  . 

5-25 

5*71 

5-72 

5-39 

613 

460 

183-5 

June  . 

6-07 

600 

605 

5-68 

6-24 

4-80 

178-5 

July  . 

618 

5-97 

6-01 

5-66 

6-41 

4-87 

178-8 

August 

612 

5-98 

6-01 

5-44 

6-49 

4-69 

188-5 

September 

611 

604 

5-99 

5-52 

6-51 

4-73 

186-6 

October 

5-78 

5-97 

5-96 

5-46 

6-53 

4-73 

189-1 

November 

5-58 

606 

600 

5-48 

6-53 

4-99 

179-7 

December 

5-49 

608 

608 

5-70 

6-54 

4-99 

182-0 

1961  January 

5-29 

6-27 

611 

5-81 

6-64 

481 

189-3 

February 

5-42 

610 

6-05 

5-87 

6-72 

4-63 

198-6 

March . 

5-50 

616 

6-08 

5-95 

6-75 

4-47 

207-1 

April  . 

5-21 

615 

1  600 

5-91 

6-79 

4-50 

211-6 

May  . 

5-29 

6-20 

610 

607 

6-81 

4-64 

208-9 

June  . 

.  5-64 

6-39 

6-38 

6-46 

6-99 

5-07 

192-1 

July  . 

6-55 

6-64 

6-54 

6-59 

7-33 

5-21 

186-8 

August 

6-48 

6-79 

661 

6-44 

7-44 

5-44 

1  179-5 

W  Redemption  yields  (for  21%  Consols,  the  flat  yield),  allowing  for  accrued  interest  but  ignoring  income  tax. 
Where  there  is  more  than  one  maturity  date  redemption  is  assumed  at  the  latest  date  when  the  price  is 
below  par  and  at  the  earliest  date  when  the  price  is  above  par. 

W  Taken  from  the  Actuaries’  Investment  Index;  relating  to  the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month.  From  1951  to 
1957  the  index  for  ordina^  shares  is  based  on  the  29th  December  1950  =  100;  thereafter  on  the  31st 
December  1957  =  100.  Yields  and  prices  for  ordinary  shares  from  January  1958  are  not  strictly  comparable 
with  those  for  earlier  years. 

Yields  are  based  on  gross  market  prices;  those  for  debentures  are  calculated  after  deduction  of  accrued  interest 
but  without  allowance  for  redemption.  Income  tax  is  ignored. 

M  Representative  securities  changed  from  time  to  time;  see  Additional  Notes,  page  64. 
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YIELDS  ON  CERTAIN  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES  AND  ON  ORDINARY  SHARES^") 
Per  cent,  per  annum  (At  end-months) 


GROSS  REDEMPTION  YIELDS  ON  CERTAIN  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIESf"^ 
Per  cent,  per  annum 


Rate 

These  lines  link  approximately  the  yield  on  91 -day  Treasury  Bills  and  the  redemption  yields  on  stocks  having  a  4i%  or 
Ugher  coupon;  they  end  with  the  i^emption  yield  on  3i%  Funding  Stock  1999/2004  and  the  flat  yield  on  21%  Consols. 

M  For  definitions  see  notes  to  Table  14. 
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TABLE  15 


CAPITAL  ISSUESf-> 


£  millions 


New  Issues 

Refund¬ 

ing 

Total 

New 

Issues 

(includ¬ 

ing 

Invest¬ 

ment 

Trusts) 

For  United  Kingdom 

For  Overseas 

! 

Public  Companiestcl 

Govern¬ 

ments, 

Local 

Authori¬ 

ties 

and 

Public 

Corpora¬ 

tions 

it) 

Total 

Authori¬ 

ties 

and 

Public 

Corpora¬ 

tions 

(b) 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Indus¬ 

tries 

(d) 

Insurance 

Banking 

and 

Finance 

(•) 

1  Other 

Total 

Public 

Com¬ 

panies 

ic) 

Invest¬ 

ment 

Trusts 

ic) 

and 

Con¬ 

version 

Issues 

1952 

•••  ••• 

387-2 

332-5 

205-8 

108-2 

1-4 

'  17-1 

52-4 

33-1 

19-3 

2-2 

23-0 

1953 

... 

435-1 

369-8 

245-5 

107-1 

3-2 

14-0 

57-4 

30-8 

26-6 

7-8 

17-0 

1954 

. 

530-6 

425-1 

224-5 

166-7 

18-0 

15-9 

79-2 

42-2 

370 

26-3 

20-7 

1955 

•••  ••• 

634-5 

547-8 

305-9 

178-1 

28-3 

35-5 

63-6 

17-5 

46-0 

23-1 

69-8 

1956 

365-5 

288-7 

53-9 

208-6 

4-4 

21-8 

52-6 

13-8 

38-8 

24-3 

11-3 

1957 

. 

367-3 

287-3 

28-7 

228-1 

12-5 

18  0 

65-1 

12-0 

53-1 

149 

10-7 

1958 

•••  ••• 

359-5 

270-6 

75-6 

147-3 

28-5 

19-3 

74-0 

48-7 

25-3 

14-8 

28-2 

1959 

...  ... 

541-4 

459-1 

51-2 

191-2 

157-5 

1  59-2 

48-8 

23-3 

25-5 

33-6 

44-7 

. 

607-5 

511-8 

57-3 

277-1 

114-6 

62-8 

48-1 

15-2 

32-8 

47-6 

22-4 

1958 

1st  quarter... 

120-1 

99-1 

27-4 

62-8 

7-3 

1-6 

18-0 

9-6 

8-4 

3-0 

16-2 

2nd  „  ... 

99-0 

68-9 

12-7 

49-1 

2-4 

4-7 

27-0 

19-8 

7-2 

3-0 

11-1 

3rd  „  ... 

83-6 

71-0 

30-5 

20-3 

13-0 

7-3 

7-4 

3-9 

3-5 

5-2 

0-9 

4th  . 

56-8 

31-5 

5-0 

15-1 

5-9 

5-6 

21-7 

15-4 

6-3 

3-6 

— 

1959 

1st  quarter... 

144-6 

115-4 

100 

61-6 

24-3 

19-5 

25-8 

12-9 

12-9 

3-5 

20-4 

2nd  „  ... 

117-7 

105-2 

16-4 

28-3 

45-5 

15-0 

5-1 

0-8 

4-3 

7-4 

12-3 

3rd  . 

155-1 

139-9 

— 

65-9 

60-6 

13-4 

3-4 

— 

3-3 

11-9 

9-3 

4th  . 

124-0 

98-6 

24-9 

35-3 

27-1 

11-4 

14-5 

9-7 

4-8 

10-9 

2-8 

1960 

1st  quarter... 

150-4 

113-4 

3-0 

48-8 

50-1 

11-5 

21-4 

11-9 

9-5 

15-6 

2-2 

2nd  „  ... 

142-7 

115-3 

13-7 

61-5 

24-3 

15-8 

7-3 

3-4 

4-0 

20-1 

2-4 

3rd  . 

143-0 

124-1 

11-9 

72-5 

23-4 

16-4 

10-4 

— 

10-4 

8-5 

14-6 

4th  . 

171-3 

159-1 

28-8 

94-3 

16-8 

19-2 

8-9 

— 

8-9 

3-3 

3-3 

1961 

1st  quarter... 

146-3 

131-3 

9-9 

91-5 

17-3 

12-6 

11-1 

— 

11-1 

3-9 

19-5 

2nd  . 

232-5 

177-9 

14-9 

81-7 

60-9 

20-4 

31-9 

19-7 

12-2 

22-8 

0-7 

M  See  Additional  Notes,  page  64. 

(^>  Including  the  nationalised  industries  (defined  in  the  Additional  Notes  to  Table  1,  page  62)  and  certain  public 
bodies  such  as  water,  dock  and  harbour  boards. 

M  Total  new  issues  by  public  companies,  including  investment  trusts,  are  further  analysed  by  class  of  capital 
issued;  see  Additional  Notes,  page  65. 

Defined  according  to  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification. 

(•>  Including  companies  engaged  in  the  ownership  and  management  of  property. 
it)  Including  issues  by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
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TABLE  16 


L'NITED  KINGDOM 


£  millions 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1958  1st  quarter 
2nd  „ 
3rd  „ 
4th  „ 

1959  1st  quarter 
2nd  „ 
3rd  „ 
4th 

1960  1st  quarter 
2nd  „ 
3rd  „ 
4th 

1961  1st  quarter 
2nd  „ 


Current  Account 


1 

Official  investment  j 

Balance 
of  long¬ 
term 
capital 

Imports  ! 
(f.o.b.)  I 

Exports 

(f.o.b.) 

! 

Visible 

balance 

\ 

Govern¬ 

ment 

(net) 

Other 

invisibles’ 

(net) 

Current 

balance 

capital 

“?■  (“•) 

In  the 
United 
Kingdom 
(net) 

3,357 

3,392 

+  35 

-223 

-b508 

+  320 

-  49  -330 

+  193 

-186 

3,609 

3,509 

-100 

-232  ; 

+422  1 

+  90 

-353Wr  -335 

+209 

-479 

4.110 

3,712 

-398 

-284  i 

+  343 

-339 

-104  -  329 

+237 

-196 

843 

877 

+  34 

-  56 

1 

+  149  ' 

+  127 

-  1 

11 

-  12 

800 

818 

+  18 

-  49 

+  114 

+  83 

-  14 

37 

-  51 

837 

831 

-  6 

-  57 

+  152 

+  89 

+  2 

65 

-  63 

877 

866 

-  11 

-  61 

+  93 

+  21 

-  36 

■24 

-  60 

857 

841 

-  16 

-  53 

+  89 

+  20 

-  19 

■33 

-  52 

887 

885 

-  2 

-  60 

+  137 

+  75 

-178W 

-36 

-214 

886 

832 

-  54 

-  57 

+  130 

+  19 

-  20  ; 

■43 

-  63 

979 

951 

-  28 

-  62 

+  66 

-  24 

-136 

-14 

-150 

1,022 

966 

-  56 

-  75 

+  87 

-  44 

-  16  ' 

-37 

-  53 

1,029 

942 

-  87 

-  67 

+  104 

-  50 

-  22 

-63 

-  85 

1,005 

859 

-146 

-  69 

+  79 

-136 

-  15  1 

-36 

-  51 

1,054 

945 

-109 

-  73 

+  73 

-109 

-  51  +44 

-  7 

1,050 

982 

-  68 

-  85 

+  85 

-  68 

-  23  +48 

+  25 

1,021 

981 

!  -  40 

1 

-  86 

+  111 

-  15 

+  12  i 

-83 

-  71 

Long-term  Capital  Accounh^) 


(“)  The  items  in  this  table  ue  defined  in  “United  Kingdom  Balance  of  Payments  1958  to  1960“  (Cmnd.  1329). 
published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office  in  March  1961.  This  introduced  important  changes  in  the  sources  and 
methods  of  compilation  of  the  estimates,  which  are  explained  in  an  article  in  “Economic  Trends”  for 
March  1961.  Figures  for  1961  are  provisional. 

Following  the  normal  practice  in  balance  of  payments  accounts,  a  decrease  in  liabilities  or  an  increase  in  assets 
is  shown  — ,  an  increase  in  liabilities  or  a  decrease  in  assets  -b. 
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TABLE  16 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS'-^ 


£  millions 


Balance  of 
current  and 
long-term 
capital 

Monetary  Movementstt') 

Balancing 

item 

Overseas 
sterling 
holdings  1 

1 

Gold  and 
convertible 
currency 
reserves 

Other 

(including 

miscellaneous 

capital) 

Balance  of 
monetary 
movements 

+  134 

+  66 

+  58 

-284  i 

+  26 

-200 

1958 

-389 

+  10 

+236 

+  119 

+  24 

+  379 

1959 

-535 

+  364 

+224 

-177 

+  124 

1 

+  171 

1960 

+  115 

+  81 

-  25 

-177 

+  6  i 

-196 

1958  1st  quarter 

+  32 

+  26 

+  12 

-no 

+  40 

-  58 

2nd  „ 

+  26 

-  9 

-  1 

-  15 

-  1 

-  17 

3rd  „ 

-  39 

-  32 

+  72 

+  18 

-  19 

+  71 

4th  „ 

-  32 

+  89 

-101 

-  25 

+  69 

-  57 

1959  1st  quarter 

-139 

-  33 

+213 

-  12 

-  29 

+  172 

2nd  „ 

-  44 

+  22 

+  60 

-  40 

+  2 

+  22 

3rd  „ 

-174 

-  68 

+  64 

+  196 

-  18 

+242 

4th 

-  97 

+  123 

-  32 

-  16 

+  22 

1 

-  26 

1960  1st  quarter 

-135 

+  60 

+  95 

-  40 

+  20 

i 

2nd  „ 

-187 

+  115 

+  72 

-  77 

+  77 

+  72 

3rd  „ 

-116 

+  66 

+  89 

-  44 

+  5 

+  50 

4th 

-  43 

+  72 

-166 

+  75 

1 

+  62 

1  -  29 

1961  1st  quarter 

-  86 

+  25 

-  13 

+  89 

-  15 

!  +  61 

2nd  „ 

(e)  Comprising  inter-govemment  loans  (net),  the  United  Kingdom’s  subscriptions  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  International  Development  Association  and  European  Fund,  and  other  U.K.  official  long-term  capital 
(net). 

W  Including  the  United  Kingdom’s  subscription  of  232  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
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TABLE  17 

OVERSEAS  STERLING  HOLDINGS  BY 


£  millions 


Grand 

Total 

Central 

Bank 

and 

other 

official 

funds 

Other 

funds 

Overseas  Sterling 
Countries 

Non-Sterling 

Countries 

Non- 

Terri¬ 

torial 

Organi¬ 

sations 

Total 

Central 

Bank 

and 

other 

official 

funds 

Other 

funds 

Total 

Central 

Bank 

and 

other 

official 

funds 

Other 

funds 

Official 

funds 

End  of  period 
1951  . 

4,143 

3,477 

666 

2,585 

2,252 

333 

992 

659 

333 

566 

1952  . 

3,786 

3,063 

723 

2,482 

2,019 

463 

737 

477 

260 

567 

1953  . 

4,004 

3,188 

816 

2,715 

2,203 

512 

778 

474 

304 

511 

1954  . 

4,179 

3,196 

983 

2,822 

2,260 

562 

881 

460 

421 

476 

1955  . 

4,045 

3,173 

872 

2,764 

2,266 

498 

812 

438 

374 

469 

1956  . 

4,091 

3,309 

782 

2,730 

2,240 

490 

692 

400 

292 

669 

1957  . 

3,918 

3,154 

764 

2,608 

2,126 

482 

665 

383 

282 

645 

1958  . 

3,976 

3,015 

961 

2,519 

1,993 

526 

834 

399 

435 

623 

1959  . 

4,212 

3,195 

1,017 

2,704 

2,165 

539 

803 

325 

478 

705 

1960  . 

4,436 

3,079 

1,357 

2,480 

2,031 

449 

1,407 

499 

908 

549 

1957  March  ... 

4,151 

3,290 

861 

2,795 

2,275 

520 

691 

350 

341 

665 

June 

4,156 

3,272 

884 

2,819 

2,279 

540 

677 

333 

344 

660 

Sept. 

4,027 

3,297 

730 

2,689 

2,188 

501 

686 

457 

229 

652 

Dec. 

3,918 

3,154 

764 

2,608 

2,126 

482 

665 

383 

282 

645 

1958  March  ... 

3,893 

3,057 

836 

2,539 

2,051 

488 

704 

356 

348 

650 

June 

3,905 

2,990 

915 

2,537 

2,007 

530 

737 

352 

385 

631 

Sept. 

3,904 

2,965 

939 

2,492 

1,969 

523 

776 

360 

416 

636 

Dec.  ... 

3,976 

3,015 

961 

2,519 

1,993 

526 

834 

399 

435 

623 

Dec.  ... 

3,976 

3,015 

961 

2,519 

1,993 

526 

834 

399 

435 

623 

1959  March  ... 

3,875 

2,922 

953 

2,574 

2,034 

540 

763 

350 

413 

538 

June 

4,088 

3,080 

1,008 

2,649 

2,076 

573 

730 

295 

435 

709 

Sept. 

4,148 

3,108 

1,040 

2,677 

2,097 

580 

766 

306 

460 

705 

Dk. 

4,212 

3,195 

1,017 

2,704 

2,165 

539 

803 

325 

478 

705 

1960  March  ... 

4,180 

3,179 

1,001 

2,670 

2,156 

514 

822 

335 

487 

688 

June 

4,275 

3,202 

1,073 

2,674 

2,154 

520 

940 

387 

553 

661 

Sept. 

4,347 

3,156 

1,191 

2.577 

2,085 

492 

1,166 

467 

699 

604 

Dec. 

4,436 

3,079 

1,357 

2,480 

2,031 

449 

1,407 

499 

908 

549 

1961  March  ... 

4,270 

3,108 

1,162 

2,441 

1,987 

454 

1,276 

568 

708 

553 

June 

4,257 

3,191 

1,066 

2,604 

2,104 

500 

1,101 

535 

566 

552 

56 
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TABLE  17 


AREA  AND  CLASS  OF  HOLDER^o^ 


£  millions 


Non-Sterling  Countries  (Area  detail) 

Dollar  Area 

Other  Western 
Hemisphere  Countries 

O.E.E.C.  Countries  { 

Other  Non-Sterling 
CountriesfW 

Central 
Bank  and 
other  oflQcial 
funds 

Other 

funds 

Central 
Bank  and 
other  oflScial 
funds 

Other 

funds 

Central 
Bank  and 
other  official 
funds 

Other 

funds 

Central 
Bank  and 
other  official 
funds 

Other 

funds 

End  of  period 

28 

10 

35 

22 

155 

173 

441 

128 

1951 

15 

19 

20 

-14 

86 

153 

356 

102 

1952 

19 

43 

57 

-17 

68 

155 

330 

123 

1953 

8 

89 

6 

2 

56 

188 

390 

142 

1954 

5 

53 

3 

6 

50 

163 

380 

152 

1955 

7 

30 

19 

13 

61 

132 

313 

117 

1956 

4 

31 

12 

19 

131 

129 

236 

103 

1957 

7 

46 

1 

23 

142 

231 

249 

135 

1958 

1959 

.  . 

.  . 

.  . 

.  . 

.. 

.  . 

.  . 

1960 

6 

44 

17 

16 

49 

150 

278 

131 

1957  March 

7 

43 

20 

16 

48 

157 

258 

128 

June 

5 

25 

17 

12 

187 

89 

248 

103 

Sept 

4 

31 

12 

19 

131 

129 

236 

103 

Dm. 

5 

37 

14 

14 

100 

179 

237 

118 

1958  March 

4 

40 

2 

21 

117 

189 

229 

135 

June 

7 

32 

1 

27 

119 

232 

233 

125 

Sept. 

7 

46 

1 

23 

142 

231 

249 

135 

Dtc. 

North  America 

Latin  America 

Western  Europe 

(e) 

(d) 

<e) 

7 

51 

1 

17 

159 

249 

232 

118 

Dec. 

6 

39 

_ 

13 

100 

245 

244 

116 

1959  March 

7 

45 

— 

14 

51 

252 

237 

124 

June 

6 

48 

3 

11 

72 

263 

225 

138 

Sept 

5 

55 

8 

4 

99 

288 

213 

131 

Dm. 

8 

50 

25 

_ 

102 

306 

200 

131 

1%0  March 

8 

83 

36 

5 

131 

358 

212 

107 

June 

6 

127 

54 

6 

205 

427 

202 

139 

Sept 

6 

297 

56 

9 

236 

463 

201 

139 

Dec. 

6 

137 

42 

6 

319 

428 

201 

137 

1961  March 

19 

95 

31 

4 

309 

353 

176 

114 

June 

M  See  Additional  Notes,  page  65. 

<f>>  Including  Iraq. 

(•=)  U.S.A.  and  Dependencies  and  Canada. 

(•ii  Other  independent  countries  of  the  American  continent 

(•>  O.E.E.C.  countries  (including  Spain)  and  their  dependent  territories,  together  with  Andorra,  Finland,  Vatican 
City  and  Yugoslavia. 
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TABLE  18 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Monthly  range  of  quoUtionsfo) 


U.S. 

dollars 

Security 

sterling 

(b) 

London  premium/ 
discount  on 

U.S.  $ 
securities 

Canadian 

dollars 

1960 

Parity 

2-80 

% 

January 

. 

2-79*  — 80A 

2-79  —80* 

2*  pre. —  4*  pre. 

2-66  — 67A 

February 

2-80A— 80i 

2-78*  —80* 

2*  pre.— 4A  pre. 

2-66A— 67* 

March 

... 

2-80A— 80H 

2-77*  —79* 

1  pre. — 2A  pre. 

2-66A— 68* 

April  ... 

. 

2-80H— 81* 

2-76*  —78* 

*pre. —  l*pre. 

2-68*  —71** 

May  ... 

2-80A— 81 

2-76*  —78 

**pre.—  l*pre. 

2-71A— 77H 

June  ... 

2-79H— 80H 

2-77*  —78* 

*  pre.— 1*1  pre. 

2-74*  —76* 

July  ... 

2-80*  —81 

2-78*  —80* 

A  dis.— lApre. 

2-72*  —76* 

August 

2-80H— 81* 

2-79*  —81* 

A  dis.—  A  pre. 

2-71A— 73** 

September 

2-80H— 81H 

2-80*  —81** 

*1  dis. —  *  dis. 

2-72*  —75* 

October 

••• 

2-80*  -81* 

2-80*  —81* 

A  dis. —  A  dis. 

2-74*  —75** 

November 

2-80*  —81* 

2-80*  —81* 

*  dis. —  *  dis. 

2-73**— 75** 

December 

. 

2-80*  —81* 

2-79  —81* 

*  dis. —  A  dis. 

2-73*  —79* 

1961 

January 

. 

2-80A— 80** 

2-77  —79* 

A  dis.— 1 A  pre. 

2-77A— 79H 

February 

. 

2-79A— 80* 

2-78*  —79* 

A  pre.— 1 A  pre. 

2-75*  -78A 

March 

. 

2-79  A— 80A 

2-74*  — 79A 

*  pre. —  6*  pre. 

2-74A-77* 

April  ... 

... 

••• 

2-79A-80A 

2-75*— 79* 

4*  pre. —  6*  pre. 

2-76A— 77* 

May  ... 

2-79  —79** 

2-78*  —79* 

2**  pre. —  6*  pre. 

2-75*  —76* 

June  ... 

2-78*  —79* 

2-76*  —78* 

2*  pre. —  6*  pre. 

2-75A— 95W 

July  ... 

2-78*  — 79A 

2-74*  —76* 

4*  pre. —  6*  pre. 

2-86*  -89H 

August 

. 

2-79A— 80H 

1 

2-77*  —79* 

1*  pre. —  6*  pre. 

2-87*  —90* 

M  As  reported  to  the  Bank  of  England:  Security  sterling  from  New  York;  remainder  by  the  London  market. 
Sterling  held  by  residents  outside  the  Scheduled  Territories,  available  only  for  the  purchase  of  sterling 
securiUes  with  not  less  than  five  years  to  maturity. 

M  Premium /discount  on  the  foreign  price  (converted  on  the  basis  of  S2-80  to  the  £)  at  which  U.S.  S  securities 
are  dealt  in  for  sterling  between  U.K.  residents. 

(d)  2’9S  represents  nominal  quotation. 


TABLE  18 
{Continued) 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Monthly  range  of  quotations^*! 


Deutschemark 

Swiss 

francs 

French 

francs 

Dutch 

florins 

Swedish 

kronor 

1960 

Parity 

12-2439 

13-8238 

10-14/  i 

14-485 

January 

. 

11-66H— 69 

12-084  — 14A 

13-724  —794 

10-554  —58 

14-494  —524 

February 

ll-68i  — 69i 

12-134  —174 

13-75  —774 

10-56A— 57H 

14-504  — 52A 

March 

11-69  —71 

12-15A-18A 

13-7544—774 

10-5644—594 

14-51A— 54A 

April  ... 

•••  ••• 

11-7(H  — 72H 

12-17A— 19H 

13-764  —794 

10-584  -«>4 

14-48  —53 

May  ... 

ll-68i  —714 

12-09  — 18A 

13-73  —774 

10-564  —594 

14-474  —524 

June  ... 

11-67  — 70J 

12-08  —124 

13-714  —764 

10-554  —584 

14-434  —4844 

July 

11-704  —72 

12-084  — 13A 

13-754  —77 

10-58A— 

14-474  —514 

August 

11-71  —724 

12-09  —15 

13-76  —78 

10-584  —604 

14-474  —504 

September 

11-70A— 744 

12-08A— 134 

13-754  —804 

10-58A— 614 

14-484  —53 

October 

11-7144—744 

12-10  —124 

13-764  —84 

10-584  —614 

14-504  —524 

November 

11-71  A— 754 

12-094  —134 

13-754  —814 

10-594  —634 

14-514  —55 

December 

11-69  —724 

12-064  —104 

13-74  —79 

10-5644—604 

14-494  —544 

1961 

January 

•••  ••• 

11-70A-71A 

12-074  —094 

13-734  — 76H 

10-5744—604 

14-474  —524 

February 

. 

11-65A— 704 

12-0744— 12A 

13-694  —744 

10-59A-6144 

14-4444-49A 

March 

. 

11-654  -664  1 
11-07  —19  f 

12-01  —124 

13-65  —73 

10-55  -624  1 
10K)4  —19  1 

14-40  —484 

April  ... 

. 

11-074  —114 

12-074  —124 

13-6944—75 

i  10034  —074 

;  14-424  —474 

May  ... 

•••  ••• 

11-074  —11 

12-074  —104 

13-67  —714 

10-024  —05 

14-394  —444 

June 

. 

11-064  —1041 

12-024  —084 

13-654  —694 

lOOl  —044 

14-384  —434 

July  ... 

••• 

i  11-061  —131 

1 

12-01  —074 

13-634  —70 

lOOO  —044 

i  14-354  —414 

August 

. 

11-124  —214 

12-064  —114 

13-684  —824 

10-034  —114 

14-404  —524 

(•)  As  reported  to  the  Bank  of  England  by  the  London  market. 

(/!  No  quotation  on  the  4th  March  1961.  The  deutschemark  was  revalued  and  quotations  were  resumed  on  the 
6th  March  1961.  The  rates  shown  are  for  periods  on  either  side  of  the  revaluation. 
it)  No  Quotation  on  the  6th  March  1961.  The  florin  was  revalued  and  quotations  were  resumed  on  the  7th 
Marat  1961.  The  rates  shown  are  for  periods  on  either  side  of  the  revaluation. 
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DIFFERENTIAL  YIELD  ON  3  MONTHS’  TREASURY  BILLS.  LONDON /NEW  YORK, 
ADJUSTED  BY  THE  FORWARD  MARGIN  FOR  U.S.  DOLLARS  (3  MONTHS) 


Per  cent,  per  annum  Weekly 


3rd  quarter  4th  quarter  Ut  quarter  2nd  quarter  3rd  quarter 

1960  1961 


RATE  ON  TEMPORARY  MONEY  (3  MONTHS)  WITH  U  K.  LOCAL  AUTHORITIESt-) 
[ADJUSTED  BY  THE  FORWARD  MARGIN  FOR  U.S.  DOLLARS  (3  MONTHS)!,  AND 
U.S.  DOLLAR  DEPOSIT  RATEt-)  (3  MONTHS)  IN  LONDON 


■a 


TABLE  19 


GOLD  AND  CONVERTIBLE  CURRENCY  RESERVES 


Sterliog  eqairalent  of  the  gold  and  convertible  cnrrencies  held 
in  the  Exchange  Eqnalisation  Account 


End  of  period 

£  millions 

1951 

. 

.  834 

1952 

•••  •••  ••• 

.  659 

1953 

.  899 

1954 

. 

.  986 

1955 

•••  •••  ••• 

.  757 

1956 

. 

.  799t«) 

1957 

.  812 

1958 

•••  •••  ••• 

.  1,0% 

1959 

. 

.  977 

1960 

. 

.  1,154 

1958 

March  . 

.  989 

June  . 

.  1,099 

September 

.  1,114 

Dumber 

.  1,0% 

1959 

March  . 

.  1,121 

June  . 

.  1,133 

September 

.  1,173 

Dumber 

.  977 

1960 

January  . 

.  959 

February 

.  972 

March  . 

.  993 

April  . 

.  1,011 

May  . 

.  1,021 

June  . 

.  1,033 

July  . 

.  1,070 

August  . 

.  1,097 

September 

.  1,110 

October  . 

.  1,121 

November 

.  1,131 

December 

.  1,154 

1961 

January  . 

.  1,159 

February  . 

.  1,141 

March  . 

.  1,079 

April  . 

.  1,053 

May  . 

.  1,037 

June  . 

.  990 

July  . 

.  876 

August  . 

.  1,245 

(•)  Including  37  in  special  North  American  loan  interest  accounts. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  TO  THE  TABLES 


Sources 

Statistics  taken  from  publications  of  H.M. 
Government  are  reproduced  by  permission  of 
the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 
Particular  acknowledgment  is  made  to  H.M. 
Treasury  for  the  use  in  Tables  1  and  2  of 
the  figures  of  Exchequer  financing  specially 
compiled  for  the  periods  for  which  bank 
statistics  are  also  available. 

Acknowledgment  is  also  made  to  the 
following,  who  have  allowed  the  Bank  to  use 
material  made  available  by  them : 

The  Committee  of  London  Qearing 
Bankers 

The  Committee  of  Scottish  Bank  General 
Managers 

The  British  Bankers’  Association 
The  Northern  Ireland  Bankers’  Association 
The  British  Overseas  Banks  Association 
The  American  Banks  in  London 
The  Foreign  Banks  and  Affiliates 
Association 

The  Accepting  Houses  Committee 
The  London  Discount  Market  Association 
The  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

Table  1 :  Excheqnor 

Table  2 :  Holding  of  Government  debt  and  of 

Bank  of  England  notes 

These  tables  present  an  analysis  of  the  net 
sterling  requirements  of  the  Exchequer  Group 
and  show,  with  such  statistics  as  are  available 
quarterly,  the  changes  in  holdings  of 
Government  debt  and  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  associated  with  the  finajicing  of  these 
requirements.  The  Exchequer  Group  com¬ 
prises  the  Exchequer,  the  Paymaster  General, 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  the 
Exchange  Equalisation  Account  and  the  Issue 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
quarters  shown  are  ‘banking  qiiarters*  ending 
on  the  make-up  dates  of  the  I^ndon  Gearing 
Banks,  i.e.,  the  third  Wednesdays  of  the  months 
indicated  (except  in  December  1960,  when  the 
make-up  date  was  the  second  Wednesday); 
the  “  Year  1959/60  ”  runs  from  the  19th  March 
1959  to  the  16th  March  I960  inclusive  and  the 


“  Year  1960/61  ”  from  the  17th  March  1960  to 
the  15th  March  1961.  The  figures  for  the 
Scottish  Banks  in  Table  2  for  periods  up  to 
March  1961  relate  to  dates  which  approximate 
to  those  for  the  London  Clearing  Banks; 
thereafter  they  relate  to  the  same  dates. 

Table  1  records  the  Exchequer  Group’s  cash 
deficit  or  surplus  on  budgetary,  extra-budgetary 
and  external  items,  and  shows  what  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  total  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  in  circulation  with  the  public,  and  in  the 
Group’s  indebtedness  to  the  Banking  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  on 
Government  debt  held  by  the  public. 

The  item  “Government  debt  held  by  the 
public”  comprises  changes  in  the  Exchequer 
Group’s  direct  indebtedness  to  all  others,  outside 
the  Group  itself  and  the  Banking  Department  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  on  National  Savings 
(National  Savings  Certificates.  Defence  Bonds. 
Premium  Savings  Bonds  and  deposits  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  and  the  Ordinary 
Departments  of  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks);  on 
Tax  Reserve  Certificates;  on  Government  stocks 
(including  the  Group’s  net  sales  to  the  public 
of  Government  guaranteed  securities);  and  on 
Treasury  Bills  (including  Bills  acqxiired  by  the 
public  which  were  originally  issued  otherwise 
than  by  tender). 

The  Government  guaranteed  securities  dealt 
in  by  the  Group  are  principally  the  Government 
giiaranteed  stocks  of  the  nationalised  industries, 
which  throughout  this  Annex  are  defined  as 
those  public  corporations  to  which  advances 
have  l^n  made  by  the  Exchequer  under  the 
Finance  Acts.  1956.  1958.  1959  and  1960. 

The  figures  of  National  Savings  differ  from 
those  published  by  the  National  Savings 
Committee  in  that  they  cover  the  net  receipt  or 
disbursement  during  ffie  period  only  in  so  far 
as  it  has  been  received,  or  paid,  by  the 
Exchequer  Group.  The  figures  shown  under 
“  Financing  ”  comprise  capital  only — payments 
of  interest  and  Premium  Savings  Bond  prizes 
being  budgetary  items;  they  include  for  the 
Savings  Banks  the  changes  in  the  Savings 
Banks’  Funds  held  by  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners. 
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Table  2  analyses  and  rearranges  the  figures 
in  the  Financing  part  of  Table  1  in  various 
ways,  to  fit  in  with  the  Commentary  and  to 
distinguish  between  the  banking  system  and 
other  holders.  The  “banking  system”  is  here 
defined  as  the  London  Clearing  Banks,  the 
Scottish  Banks  and  the  Banking  Department 
of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Part  A  of  the  table  is  concerned  with  changes 
in  Government  debt  held  directly  by  the  public, 
the  total  of  which  appears  as  a  financing  item 
in  Table  1.  It  analyses  by  type  of  holder  the 
net  changes  in  the  public’s  holdings  of  market¬ 
able  Government  debt  (stocks  and  Treasury 
Bills);  and  includes,  as  a  single  item,  the  net 
change  in  non-marketable  debt,  which,  because 
the  banking  system’s  holdings  of  such  debt  are 
not  known,  is  treated  in  Part  C  as  if  it  related 
entirely  to  other  holdings. 

In  Part  B  of  the  table  the  change  in  the 
Discount  Market’s  total  holdings  of  Govern¬ 
ment  debt  is  shown  as  the  sum  of  changes  in 
“indirect  holdings”  of  those  from  whom  the 
Market  has  borrowed.  “  Indirect  holdings  ”  of 
Government  debt  means,  for  the  London  Qear- 
ing  Banks  and  for  the  Scottish  Banks,  their  call 
money  with  the  Discount  Market;  for  the  Bank 
of  England.  Banking  Department,  advances  to 
the  Discount  Market;  and  for  other  holders, 
their  net  provision  of  funds  to  the  Discount 
Market.  In  practice,  the  Discount  Market  does 
not  necessary  use  all  funds  lent  to  it  by  the 
banking  system  to  hold  Government  debt;  nor 
are  its  “Commercial  and  other  bills”  neces¬ 
sarily  lodged  as  seciirity  for.  or  otherwise 
related  to.  its  borrowings  from  “Other  sources”. 
The  figures  are  arranged  in  this  way.  however, 
for  convenience  in  analysis,  because  it  permits 
a  simple  division  of  the  total  change  in  holdings 
of  Government  debt  between  the  banking 
system  and  other  holders. 

In  Part  C  changes  in  holdings  of  Government 
debt  and  of  Bank  of  England  notes  by  the  bank¬ 
ing  system  and  others  outside  the  Exchequer 
Group  are  summarised  from  Part  A  (direct 
holdings).  Part  B  (indirect  holdings),  and  Table 
1  (Government  indebtedness  to  the  Banking 
Department  and  the  public’s  holding  of  notes). 
The  total  of  these  items  is  necessarily  the  same 
as  the  total  financing  shown  in  Table  1.  residual 
errors  falling  into  “  Other  holders  ”. 


The  figures  of  notes  held  by  the  banking 
system  include  some  coin  and  Scottish  bank 
notes  not  separately  identifiable;  and  this 
also  affects  the  residual  figures  of  notes  held 
outside  the  banking  system. 

Table  7 :  London  Oeaiing  Banks 

The  ratio  of  Total  Liquid  Assets  to  Gross 
Deposits  (the  Liquidity  Ratio)  is  the  Gearing 
Banks’  conventional  measure  of  their  liquidity; 
it  does  not  take  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  hold  other  assets  of  comparable 
liquidity. 

Table  9:  Norffiem  Irish  Banks 

British  Government  and  Government  guaran¬ 
teed  securities  held  by  the  offices  of  the  Northern 
Irish  Banks  (excluding  the  National  Bank 
Limited,  whose  holdings  are  included  in  Table 
7).  both  in  Northern  Ireland  and  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland,  over  the  period  covered 
by  the  table  were: 


£  millions 

1951 

December  31st 

113-9 

1952 

116-4 

1953 

„ 

133-9 

1954 

129-7 

1955 

.. 

101-3 

1956 

95-5 

1957 

» 

98-0 

1958 

.. 

105-6 

1959 

100-0 

1960 

March  31st 

100-0 

June  30th 

93-1 

September  30th 

92-2 

December  31st 

89-1 

1961 

March  31st 

90-7 

June  30th 

93-5 

Table  11 :  Overseas  Banks  in  London 
Table  12:  Accepting  Houses 

These  tables  continue,  respectively,  the  series 
for  the  three  groups  of  Overseas  Banks  in 
London  and  for  the  Accepting  Houses  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Memoranda  of  Evidence  submitted 
to  the  Radcliffe  Committee  (Volume  2.  Statisti¬ 
cal  Appendix.  Tables  6-9).  The  contributing 
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institutioiis  to  the  tables  are  those  which,  at 
the  dates  shown,  were  members  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  groups: 

Table  llA:  The  British  Overseas  Banks 
Association  (but  excluding 
British  and  French  Bank 
Limited  which  is  a  contributor 
to  Table  IIC  and,  before  the 
30th  June  1959.  Lloyds  Bank 
(Foreign)  Limited) 

Table! IB:  The  American  Banks  in 
London 

Table  IIC  :  The  Foreign  Banks  and  Affili¬ 
ates  Association 

Table  12  :  The  Accepting  Houses  Com¬ 
mittee. 

In  these  tables,  the  following  definitions 
apply: 

(a)  Overseas  Residents: 

(i)  Overseas  Banking  Offices :  all  banking 
offices  located  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  irrespective  of  the  locations 
of  the  registered  (or  head)  offices; 

(ii)  Other  Overseas  Residents:  govern¬ 
ments.  companies,  persons,  etc.,  whose 
registered  address  or  permanent  domi¬ 
cile  is  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 

(h)  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts:  bank 
customers’  funds  whether  transferable  or 
withdrawable  on  demand  (current 
accounts)  or  lodged  for  a  definite  period 
or  subject  to  agreed  notice  of  withdrawal 
(deposit  accounts).  Sterling  equivalents 
of  foreign  currency  deposits  are  included. 

(c)  Investments:  British  Government  and 
other  securities  at  book  value  or  cost, 
excluding  investments  in  affiliated  banks 
and  subsidiary  companies. 

(d)  Advances  and  Other  Accounts :  amounts 
outstanding  on  loan  and  overdrawn 
accounts,  banks*  deposits  with  overseas 
banking  offices  and  other  accounts  of  the 
banks  themselves. 

Figures  of  “  Advances  and  Other  Accounts  ” 
and  some  figures  of  “Current  and  Deposit 
Accounts”  of  the  American  Banks  between 
December  1951  and  December  1958  have  been 
revised  since  they  were  published  by  the 
Radcliffe  Committee. 


Table  14:  Security  Yidds 

The  yields  for  British  Government  securities 
are  those  of  a  representative  security  in  each 
maturity  group.  During  the  period  covered 
by  the  table  these  have  changed  as  follows: 

Short-dated 

1951  and  1952— 

21%  Exchequer  Stock  1955 
1953  and  1954— 

2i%  Funding  Loan  1956/61 

1955  and  1956— 

2%  Exchequer  Stock  1960 
1957  and  1958— 

4^%  Conversion  Stock  1962 
1959— 

3%  Exchequer  Stock  1962/63 
1960  and  1961— 

4i%  Conversion  Stock  1964 

Medium-dated 
1951  and  1952— 

2i%  Funding  Loan  1956/61 
1953  to  1955— 

3%  Savings  Bonds  1955/65 

1956  to  1958— 

2J%  Savings  Bonds  1964/67 
1959  and  1960— 

3%  Funding  Stock  1966/68 
1961— 

5%  Conversion  Stock  1971 

Long-dated 
1951  to  1958— 

3%  Savings  Bonds  1965/75 
1959  to  1961— 

3i%  Treasury  Stock  1979/81 

Table  15:  Capital  Issues 

These  estimates  are  based  on  the  prices  at 
which  securities  are  issued,  issues  to  the  public 
being  included  in  full  at  the  time  that  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  invited.  New  issues  comprise 
issues  of  capital  in  the  United  Kingdom  made 
for  cash  by  governments  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom  Government,  by  local 
authorities,  by  public  corporations  and  by 
public  companies.  Loans  redeemable  in  twelve 
months  or  less  are  excluded  and  issues  for 
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repaying  them,  or  for  repaying  mortgages  and 
bank  advances,  are  classed  as  new  issues. 
Loans  to  local  authorities  and  public  corpora* 
tions  from  government  funds,  including  issues 
of  stock  to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners, 
are  not  included.  Issues  by  United  Kingdom 
borrowers  where  it  is  known  that  the  proceeds 

£  millions 


1952 

Total 

148-2 

1953 

158-7 

1954 

263-9 

1955 

311-0 

1956 

297-9 

1957 

326-6 

1958 

235-2 

1959 

. 

467-0 

1960 

. 

534-9 

1960 

1st  quarter 

135-5 

2nd  „ 

... 

125-7 

3rd  „ 

131-2 

4th 

142-5 

1961 

1st  quarter 

136-4 

2nd  „ 

•  •• 

197-9 

Table  17 :  Overseas  Sterling  Holdings  by  Area 
and  Class  of  Holder 

These  comprise: 

(i)  The  net  holdings  in  sterling  or  sterling 
area  currencies  of  overseas  banks 
(including  overseas  offices  of  United 
Kingdom  banks)  and  other  account 
holders  abroad  with  banks  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (including  accepting 
houses,  discount  houses  and  the  United 
Kingdom  offices  of  Commonwealth 
and  foreign  banks);  British  Govern¬ 
ment  securities  held  for  account  of 
overseas  banks  are  included: 

(ii)  Sterling  funds  held  with  the  Crown 
Agents  for  Oversea  Governments  and 
Administrations  and  by  Currency 


are  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  an  overseas 
body  are  classed  as  issues  for  overseas. 

llie  total  of  new  issues  by  public  companies 
— both  for  United  Kingdom  and  for  overseas, 
and  including  investment  trusts — has  been 
analysed  according  to  the  class  of  capital  issued 
as  follows: 

Otiicr  Capital 
(iacL  Preference 


Ordinary  glares  Shares) 

94-4  53-8 

69-3  89-4 

103-7  160-2 

163-5  147-5 

154-5  143-4 

168-3  158-3 

121-8  113-4 

313-6  153-4 

385-3  149-6 

101-5  34-0 

97-2  28-5 

67-1  64-1 

119-5  23-0 

105-6  30-8 

142-8  55-1 


Boards,  excluding  Dominion  and 
Colonial  sterling  securities: 

(iii)  So  far  as  known,  the  nominal  value  of 
British  Government  securities  held  by 
other  official  bodies  but  not  those  held 
by  private  individuals  or  firms. 

The  table  shows  total  holdings  classified  by 
area  and  by  the  two  principal  classes  of  holder. 
Central  Bank  and  other  official  funds  on  the 
one  hand  and  non-official  funds  on  the  other. 
The  latter  include  some  funds  held  by  overseas 
official  bodies. 

Table  17  does  not  include  acceptances  given 
by  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  account  of 
residents  abroad  which,  since  1951.  have  been 
as  follows: 
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£  millions 


Acccpteoccs  Ontstandiag 


End  of  period 

1951  . 

Total 

112 

Oveneu 

Stcriing  Coutries 

Non-Stcriins 

Coutries 

1952  . 

70 

1953  . 

69 

.  . 

1954  . 

102 

1955  . 

101 

1956  . 

126 

.  . 

1957  . 

147 

9 

138 

1958  . 

130 

11 

119 

1959  . 

134 

13 

121 

1960  . 

108 

15 

93 

1958  March  ... 

140 

10 

130 

June 

123 

11 

112 

September 

114 

11 

103 

December 

130 

11 

119 

1959  March  ... 

•  •• 

128 

10 

118 

June 

139 

11 

128 

September 

141 

15 

126 

December 

134 

13 

121 

1960  March  ... 

145 

15 

130 

June 

149 

15 

134 

September 

130 

19 

111 

December 

108 

15 

93 

1961  March  ... 

138 

16 

122 

June 

150 

15 

135 
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Issued  by  the  Central  Banking  Information  Department, 
Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C.2, 

to  which  communications  regarding  this  Bulletin  should  be  addressed 
and  from  which  copies  may  be  obtained. 
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